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THE FLAME OF FREEDOM 


4 We are told how the farewell address of Pericles 
to the Athenians marked both the climax of 
Athenian greatness and the beginning of its dis- 
solution. 


4 The gist of his address was a call to the citizens 
of Athens to a worship of the state, the national 
greatness, rather than to the supremacy of moral 
and spiritual values emphasized by Aeschylus and 
the great dramatists. 





{ The flame of freedom is fed not by national 
pride and boast of power, but by a sense of moral 
and spiritual values that springs from the religious 
conviction of the inestimable value of every 
citizen in relation to a divine justice which exists 
in the nature of things. 





§ This common inheritance from Greek naturalism 
and Judaic consciousness of one God to whom all 
men are related has been the strongest force in 
Western civilization for the past two thousand 
years with its corollary of the inestimable value of 
the individual, the source of humanitarian effort 
and social reform. 


© This law of human society can no more be abrogated than 
can the law of gravitation. The “nations that forget God”’ 
commit thus both moral and political suicide by forgetting 
the one source of social power: those moral and spiritual 
values which alone can feed the flame of freedom. 
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The Question of Conscience 


BY 


J. H. FAUROT 





>a Is ONE of those words 


which a moral philosopher might be glad to have done with, in 
the way psychologists have gotten rid of mind, and the physicists 
of matter. The word is encumbered both with popular associations 
and with special meanings attached to it by philosophical schools. 
Estimates of conscience vary, according to the editors of The 
Oxford English Dictionary, “from the conception of the mere 
exercise of ordinary judgment on moral questions to that of an 
infallible guide of conduct, a sort of deity within us.” It has had 
a career quite similar to ““common sense,” which in many respects 
it resembles. But a highly respected philosopher in our time 
quietly suggests that common sense follow the example of Judas 
and go out and hang itself. And, doubtless, there are many who 
would say the same to conscience. 

Of course, what happens to the word “conscience” is not of 
great importance. It is a French word which originally stood for 
all kinds of consciousness but which, in English usage, was 
gradually limited to consciousness of right and wrong. That 
development seems to have been helpful. But if subsequent usage 
has ruined the word, we can always go back to a more explicit, 


‘ 


if more cumbersome, manner of speaking, and say “moral 
consciousness.” ‘That is approximately what I shall understand by 
the word “‘conscience,”’ in any case. 

But I am not so much concerned about a word dropping out 


133 
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of the language as I am about an aspect of our experience being 
lost sight of. It is my opinion that the word “conscience”’ has 
traditionally stood for something important, even though it has 
not always been clearly apprehended. And I fear that some 
modern ethical philosophers who neglect to consider conscience 
are neglecting this important, if not essential, component of all 
morality. 

I shall begin with a statement of what seems to me to be, not 
necessarily the correct use of the word ‘“‘conscience,” but the 
element in moral philosophy which I want to consider, certainly 


one possible meaning of the word. J. S. Mill discusses the sanctions 


of the principle of utility. After having spoken of the external 


sanctions provided by society and religion, he turns to the 


‘internal sanction.” 


The internal sanction of duty, whatever our standard of 
duty may be, is one and the same—a feeling in our own 
mind; a pain, more or less intense, attendant on violation 
of duty, which in properly cultivated moral natures rises, 
in more serious cases, into shrinking from it as an im- 
possibility. This feeling, when disinterested and connect- 
ing itself with the pure idea of duty, and not with some 
particular form of it, or with any of the merely accessory 
circumstances, is the essence of conscience; though in that 
complex phenomenon as it actually exists, the simple fact 
is in general all encrusted over with collateral associations 
derived from sympathy, from love, and still more from 
fear; from all the forms of religious feeling; from the 
recollections of childhood and of all our past life; from 
self-esteem, desire of the esteem of others, and occasion- 
ally even self-abasement.! 


In the last part of the passage quoted, Mill points out the difficulty 
of isolating the essence of conscience from other notions with which 
it becomes associated. But that essence is a feeling in the mind, 
associated with the pure idea of duty. My position is not any further 
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a development of that of Mill; but Mill has singled out the 
element which I want to make the center of my discussion. 

I. In the first place, I take conscience to be a feeling. I am not 
content with Mill’s idea of what kind of feeling it is, or perhaps 
even with what he means by feeling. He speaks of it as a pain 
which accompanies the violation of duty. This, I believe, is only 
part of it. Of course, Mill recognizes that conscience can make 
itself felt before we act, as well as after. The “‘violation of duty” 
which gives us pain may be merely ideal, so that the pain 
accompanying it reaches a point where the person shrinks from 
the act as an impossibility. But the word “pain” hardly seems 
sufficiently explicit to describe the particular feeling, or feelings, 
which we designate as conscience. And surely Mill, who knew 
well how to distinguish qualitatively between different kinds of 
pleasures, if he had pursued the matter further, must have 
discovered that the pangs of conscience are not just a painful 
feeling, more or less intense, but a particular kind of feeling. And 
he might have discovered that the feeling which urges us to 
perform a duty is different from one which dissuades us from 
yielding to temptation, and that both of these differ from the 
feelings which accompany the performing of a duty or yielding 
to temptation. 

When I speak of conscience as a feeling, I want to use the 
term “‘feeling” in a fairly broad sense. Like so many other states 
that we describe by this word, it includes a cognitive and an 
emotive element. For example, when I feel afraid, ashamed, 
glad, etc., I recognize in a situation certain aspects which might 
be neglected in a mere physical description. And, similarly, when 


I feel duty, there are present to my consciousness what some have 


spoken of as “tertiary”? qualities. All of these are perceived as 


objective: but, as in the case of ordinary perception, the contents 
are in large part the product of the perceiver’s own active 
consciousness. This is what I mean by the cognitive element in 


feeling. But there is, together with the element of apprehension, 
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a particular emotional response, analogous to the corresponding 
emotions of fear, shame, joy, etc., which grip one in other 
situations. We may describe this emotion as in general painful, 
and as ranging in degree from mild uneasiness to a veritable 
ache. But as we do so we are submitting to the limitations imposed 
by the generalizing activity of mind and rigidified in language. 
All pain seems to me to include an urge to act in such a way as 


to remove the source of the pain: and the reason why so many 


pains are so grievous is that there is, in many cases, nothing that 


we can do to alleviate them, no motion we can make in response 
to this demand. And this seems to me to be true of the pain that 
is involved in conscience. It demands action, not primarily 
directed to remove the pain, but to remove the source of the pain. 

It is important that we distinguish this simple, immediate 
feeling (including the apprehension and the emotion) which I 
have called “conscience” from other judgments based upon it. 
There is a difference between the perception of green, and the 
judgment “This is green.”’ And, similarly, there is a difference 
between the feeling of duty and the judgment “This is right.” 
Conscience, in the sense in which I am using the term, does not 
evaluate motives, states of character, or the acts of other people. 
We perform this kind of judgment in a separate act, which is 
purely cognitive. Our judgment of our own past acts may also 
be of this latter kind; when it is not, as in those cases in which we 
feel guilty, I believe that we can still discover in conscience this 
emotive quality, this tendency to act. What happens is that the 
effect of violating our sense of duty puts us in a new and more 
complicated situation in which a new duty emerges out of our 
failure to do our duty the first time. In The Brothers Karamazov 
Dostoevski tells of a man who, fourteen years after the event, 
confessed to Father Zossima that he had murdered his first wife. 
His conscience only gradually came to trouble him: after he 
married a second time, he found he must confess to his crime. 
His first step was to tell Father Zossima, in confidence, although, 
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when he had done this, his immediate reaction was to kill his 
confessor. “‘It was not that I was afraid you would betray me, 
but I thought ‘How can I look him in the face if I don’t confess ?’ 
And if you had been at the other end of the earth, but alive, it 


would have been all the same, the thought was unendurable that 


you were alive knowing everything and condemning me.” The 


burden remained until he finally confessed to his second wife 
and to his friends. Although they refused to believe him and 
thought he was out of his mind, he could now tell Father Zossima: 
“*I feel joy and peace for the first time after so many years. There 
was heaven in my heart from the moment I had done what I 
had to do. Now I dare to love my children and to kiss them. And 
now I feel God near; my heart rejoices as in heaven ... I have 
done my duty.”’ This story has much psychological interest. I use 
it to enforce my contention that conscience is not a mere evaluation 
of acts but a tendency to act. Like pains generally it demands to 
be relieved by doing. Possibly what we mean by remorse is a 
situation in which the individual cannot conceive of any act 
which he can do that will in any way relieve the sense of guilt. 
Incidentally, the happiness which the man found when he con- 
fessed brings to the fore another aspect of conscience which | 
have omitted, for I do not consider it important, although others 
may: the positive feeling of pleasure which attends a duty per- 
formed. I will, however, have something to say about this later. 

II. The feeling in question, then, is what I may call a “‘trans- 
itive’’ one—since our language allows us to use the verb “‘feel”’ 
in both a transitive and an intransitive sense. Conscience is 
intentional; it “takes an object’’; it is a feeling of something, 
namely, my duty. 

The word ‘‘duty” I take to be synonymous with ought or 
obligation.” It is formed on the word “due,” which means the 


‘ 


same as “‘owe,” of which the past tense is “ought.” Both were 
used in early English to translate the Latin “‘debeo” (debitum). 


The word “obligation” is a Latin word which came over into 
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English. Its best English equivalent is “‘to be bound,” which, of 
course, is the past participle of “‘bind.’’ But in all these cases, 
we are dealing, I believe, with a metaphor—at least when we 
speak of moral duty, ought, or obligation. There are situations 
in which a man feels bound or constrained to act, and, in order 
to express what he feels, he borrows the language of the feudal 
system, or of the law courts, or of commerce. But these institutions 
include external ties, more or less explicit, enforceable by public 
opinion or by police power. The kind of obligation, or claim, or 
ought which he calls moral has no such public character. It is 
inward, and nobody need know it but himself. Yet it binds him 
none the less, for all that. This is what we mean by duty. 

Let us take time to get before us a second example of conscience 
at work, this time not from fiction. A recent issue of the Yale 
Review contains an article by Iradell Jenkins, professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Alabama, entitled “Segregation and 
the Professor,”* which presents the “moral and practical dilemma 
of professors who experience a conflict between their personal 
principles and the purposes of the universities and the com- 
munities of which they are members.” ‘The professor has “‘various 
obligations,” and the problem is compl:x, “perhaps even insol- 
uble: at least in the sense of affording a solution that satisfies all 
the demands of moral obligations and violates none of them.” 
As Dr. Jenkins views the matter, institutions are governed by 


‘ 


considerations of the expedient and practicable, and are “obliged 
to cultivate prudence in a manner that would be clearly 
immoral in an individual.” Thus, the dilemma of professors: “‘As 
individual moral agents, they feel obliged to serve the right as 
they see it. As members of an institution they feel obliged to 
consider its judgment of what is expedient and practicable in the 
light of its vital interests.”’ 
In this statement, there is no mention of conscience, but the 


notion of “obligation” occurs repeatedly. One is obligated to his 


moral principles; but he has certain other obligations, including 
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the one to the educational institution in which he serves. More- 
over, the term “‘feel’’ is twice used in connection with obligations, 
in a manner that is quite natural. But perhaps what chiefly strikes 
me in the article is the recognition that one can have a feeling 
of duty without knowing what the duty is. One is aware of a moral 
obligation—this might be the first reaction of the conscientious 
man. But then, thinking further, he is aware of obligations to the 
institution—to listen to the counsel of expediency. And the 
conscientious man is, then, in a dilemma. His conscience, as | 
understand it, does not become a partisan of moral principles 
against institutional needs, but confronts the whole situation. He 
has a duty, or duties. He is an engaged man. This his conscience 
tells him. Perhaps three years ago, his conscience was relatively 
quiet. Like his colleagues in northern universities, the southern 
professor had his principles and his allegiance. But nothing in the 
situation claimed him for action. Historical events have changed 
that. Now he is involved. Through no act of his own, the situation 
has become in certain respects intolerable. “‘A necessity is laid 
upon him.” Of course, in another sense, he does not “‘have’’ to 
do anything: most people will be happy if he does nothing; and 
he can get used to doing nothing, and can perhaps lull his 
conscience to sleep. But that is another matter. His conscience 
has been heard from. 

III. Taking Mill for my text, I have thus far discussed con- 
science as feeling and its connection with the pure notion of duty. 
I now turn to consider conscience as a sanction. Mill still shows 
the influence of his early Benthamite training in his use of this 
term, as he does also in his crudely hedonistic psychology of 


motivation. In his thinking it is the intensity rather than the 


quality of the pain connected with the thought of violating one’s 


duty that makes conscience an important factor in man’s moral 
behavior. But putting these details to one side, I want to em- 
phasize, quite in line with what seems to me to be Mill’s main 


contention, that conscience functions chiefly as a motive, and that 
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the phenomenon we know as morality hinges upon the fact that, 
part of the time at least, man acts out of consideration for this 
peculiar motive, just as at other times he acts from prudence or 
other reasons. 

This may all seem too obvious to need saying. Nevertheless, 
it seems to me that it is often lost sight of in systematic expositions 
of morality. Take, for example, the usual hedonist position, with 
its tendency to reduce all motivation to pleasure-seeking. 

(a) In its cruder form, hedonism, attending to the pain- 
pleasure aspect of conscience and finding there a common denom- 
inator with the pain-pleasure aspect of other appetites and desires, 
argues that moral choices are no different from other choices, 
that all motivation in the last analysis is merely avoidance of pain 
and pursuit of pleasure. That there is something in common to 
our various feelings, wants, desires, and needs I have acknowledged. 
But to permit this emphasis upon the universal to blind us to the 
reality and importance of the particular is to stultify all human 
inquiry. This is apparent when it is done philosophically: the 
result is the block-universe of Parmenides, in which it is impossible 
to think about anything. When it is done unphilosophically, 2.e., 
when in one area of investigation the universal is insisted on to 
the neglect of particular differences, the result is to stultify thought 
only in that area while permitting it to go on in other areas. As 
a result one finds himself in the possession of an exciting discovery, 
viz., that the area under investigation was meaningless and 
statements made concerning it were nonsense. Thereupon the 
unphilosophical investigator turns to other matters in which he 
is more interested, where he neglects to apply his principle. 

To talk intelligibly about human motivation, it is necessary to 
recognize not merely what is common to our various motives, but 
what distinguishes one from the other. I want to hold with the 


hedonist that conscience motivates us in virtue of a quality of 


feeling. But I see no point in admitting what is not at all evident, 


namely, that all motivation is in terms of the same kind of feeling. 
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Let me say again that the feeling which I am designating con- 
science is the one which accompanies the immediate sense of a 
duty. Roughly the feeling is of the nature of uneasiness or distress. 
But, like other comparable feelings, it is directed toward a 
particular object as its source. And this, I believe, is the way in 
which pains and pleasures generally motivate. 

It seems to me a popular error about conscience to think that 
a man is motivated through fear of the pains which follow upon 
nonperformance of duty, or through desire for the pleasures that 
follow upon its performance. I could not prove that there are no 
people who are motivated this way, but it would be equally 
difficult to prove that the pain which they fear is purely that 
connected with the nonperformance of duty and not some of the 


“collateral associations’ which Mill speaks of, derived from 


sympathy, from love, from religious and social sanctions, with 


which conscience is likely to be “‘encrusted.’’ And the same would 
be true of a person who seems to be motivated by desire for the 
pleasure of doing one’s duty. But in any case, such a person is 
not strictly motivated by conscience but by something else—fear, 
or desire. To repeat, I doubt whether it often happens. In any 
case, it is not what I mean when I say that sometimes a man is 
motivated by conscience, just as at other times he is motivated 
by other considerations. When a man acts from a sense of 
obligation, there is a specific feeling which determines him to act, 
and it is possible to distinguish those situations from others where 
he acts from love, from fear, from desire. 

(b) But there is another form of hedonism, as I think we may 
call it, although it may not immediately be recognized as such. 
This takes the form of a theory of value. Instead of attending to 
the emotional states which accompany our choices, this approach 
fixes upon the objects. And this seems to me, so far, correct. It is 
a defect in the cruder variety of hedonism to suppose that when 
I choose to eat an orange, I have as my object the pleasure 


involved. Pleasure as such is not desired, because it is present in 
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the anticipation. The orange or, more precisely, the experience 
of eating the orange is what is desired. This being the case, when 
we talk about values, it is better to concentrate on the object. 
So, oranges are said to have value or to be good. They are good 
because I like the experience of eating them; but also they are 
good because they contain nourishment. In different contexts, 
they are good for different purposes—as ornaments, as prizes, as 
commodities. In this way, value theory has sought to escape from 
psychologism and lay hold on the objective quality, good. 

But the same tendency which we found in the simpler hedonism, 
the tendency to emphasize the universal and neglect specific 
difference, has vitiated some expositions of value theory. Although 
distinctions are made, and a hierarchy is set up so that some 
values are held to be superior to others, the common element of 
all is the same, viz., that they are of “interest to” or are “desired 
by” human beings.‘ Once again, the result is to reduce all 
motivation to desire and to assimilate moral choices to prudential 
ones. 

There are three criticisms which I have to make against this 
theory. The first pertains to value theory in general insofar as it 
attempts to account for moral conduct. My criticism is against 
the assumption that all conduct is goal-directed. This assumption 
I find to be false; for some conduct is rule-directed. This is the 
significance of our notion of “right” as distinct from our notion 
of “‘good.” And I think that duty is at least as apt to follow rules 
as to seek ends—depending perhaps on cultural differences. For 
this reason, some instances of following conscience seem to me 
not reducible to value considerations; for example, when a man’s 


conscience tells him that it is wrong to work on the Sabbath, or to 


gamble. It is a long-way round to explain this kind of motivation 


in terms of values. 
Again, I disagree with the thesis that all values are an expression 
of interest. If this claim were intended to mean nothing more than 


that for every value there must be someone for whom it is a value, 
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I would probably agree, although even this claim does not seem 
to me to be self-evident. And, similarly, if all that were intended 
were that values are ideal entities and that any man’s values are 
relative to his own private history, I would find myself in 
agreement. Where I disagree is that values necessarily reflect 
desire, interest, preference on the part of the individual who 
recognizes them. If it is argued that this is self-evident, that the 
notion of value includes the notion of being favored, then I can 
only say that the favoring included in the notion of value does 
not correspond to the psychological state which I ordinarily think 
of as favoring or preferring. It seems to me that quite often the 
values which we most respect are far beyond our capacity to will, 
to favor, or to prefer. Traditionally, conscience and interests have 
not merely been distinguished: they have been set in opposition, 
and the clearest instances of our sense of duty are those in which 
duty requires us to choose that for which we can work up no 
enthusiasm. If it is insisted that, nevertheless, this also is a 
preference, I can only repeat that the differences are just as 
important as the similarities, and that, when I favor a thing in 
my conscience, this is different from favoring it for reasons of 
prudence. 

In the third place, still speaking of the attempt to treat ethics 
in terms of value theory, I find it necessary to distinguish sharply 
between the level of consciousness involved in our sense of duty 
and that on which we make our value judgments. The feeling of 
duty, as I conceive it, includes ideal elements, to be sure. They 


are the contents which the mind brings to bear upon a situation. 


They are derived from many sources and are far from being 


rational inferences. In the mind of a reflective man, they may 
show the results of previous reflections, so that his moral ideas 
are more consistent and comprehensive than are those of the 
unreflective person. Nevertheless, when one has a feeling of duty 
in a particular situation, he is not in that act of consciousness 


reflecting upon the respective values in the situation. If he does 
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not immediately act but has time to reflect, he will then, no 
doubt, engage in analysis and evaluation in order to check on his 
original sense of ought. And sometimes the result of this reflection 
is that “‘the native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought,” and the initial urge of conscience is dissipated 
to the point of being ineffective. This, however, is by no means 
inevitable. As a result of his reflection, a man’s insight may be 
more penetrating, so that he now has a more compelling sense 
of duty than before. 

In short, I believe that value theory is not adequate to account 
for basic moral phenomena, and, particularly, that the hedonist- 
ically oriented variety of value theory fails to account for man’s 
sense of duty. 

Hedonism, both in its subjective and its objective expression, 
starts with the springs of human motivation and assimilates 
conscience and morality to nonmoral activity. Other types of 


moral theory have an opposite fault. We may call them meta- 


physical theories, inasmuch as they seek to account for moral 


phenomena by reference to standards or rules which are in- 
dependent of the will of man. Commonly they make a great deal 
of conscience and distinguish, as we have tried to do, between 
actions which are performed from interest or desire, and actions 
which are performed from the sense of duty. But they have taken 
conscience to be primarily cognitive, a form of reason or of 
intuition, and have neglected its emotive function. Thus, at one 
time, it was usual to speak of conscience as “that power by which 
moral law is recognized.’’® This agrees with the sentiments of an 
age which conceived of moral law after the analogy of the laws 
discovered in physics. In our own day moral intuitionists are more 
likely to affirm the existence of a transcendent realm of values 
and to argue that man is endowed with a special faculty by which 
he recognizes these values and sees the possibility of realizing them 
in the world of human experience. “‘Valuational consciousness . . . 


is a sense of value, a primal immediate capacity to appreciate 
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the valuable.’’*® This is all too brief an account of an important 
development in ethical thinking: but I am here interested only 
in what I take to be the common concern of these theories, 
namely, to preserve the transcendent character of the moral 
imperative and to prevent the “‘normative”’ from being swallowed 
up in the “‘factual.’’ The tendency of the sciences of man has, 
of course, been to treat our ideas of right and wrong as purely 
natural phenomena, intelligible in terms of causal law. This 
approach has led many investigators to moral relativism, and 
others to moral skepticism. The intuitionists, professing to discover 


a realm of value independent of the realm of matter, have escaped 


these consequences. If they are correct, value is just as ultimate 


as any other aspect of the world, and just as immediately know- 
able. My question is, however, whether, by itself, the existence of 
a transcendent realm of values enables us to understand the sense 
of obligation in man. In making values a distinct order of being, 
advocates of this point of view have saved values from relativism 
but may have made them irrelevant. 

Does the fact that the universe contains an order of values 
which is more or less capable of actualization in our world of 
existence explain the sense of obligation which I have to realize 
them? It might explain my desire to realize them. If I have a 
wholesome, world-affirming attitude toward life, I would probably 
choose health and beauty and nobility of character and friend- 
liness, both for myself and for all men. But these would be merely 
objects of desire. Actually, I am not such a wholesome indivdual 
and do not find myself caring always whether the maximum good 
is realized. But even when my desire flags, my sense of duty 
sometimes ker ps me going. This is my criticism of the objective 
theory of values, and of conscience as a mere cognition of value. 
While that theory preserves the specific character of ethical 
judgment against the more immanentistic hedonism, it fails to 
give an adequate account of ethical motivation. Its defect is the 


opposite of that which I found in the subjective theory, which 
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has no trouble accounting for my motive to act but fails to preserve 
the distinction between interested and disinterested acts. 

My own contention is that conscience, as feeling of duty, is a 
distinct motive for choosing. Owing nothing to Bentham, I do not 
see that I should call it a “sanction.” I agree with Mill that 
conscience tends to action, and in this respect I take my stand 
with those who regard conscience as an emotion rather than an 
intuition. But I hold that the feeling of duty includes a cognitive 
element and that the emotion is specifically related to duty, so 
that the motive to action which I call conscience is quite unlike 
other motives, such as pleasure or advantage. 

This is not a complete ethical theory. As I intimated earlier, it is 
merely an effort to call attention to an element of experience which 
I think has been allowed to drop out of certain moral theories to 
the detriment of our ur derstanding of moral phenomena. I venture 
to suggest that the existence of morality as a distinct aspect of 
human experience really hinges upon the consciousness of duty 
and that, if men knew what it is to distinguish between true and 
false, beauty and ugliness, pleasure and pain, useful and harmful 
—in short, if they made all the distinctions which intelligent and 
sensitive men now make—but had never experienced the feeling 
of obligation, which I call conscience, there would be no such 
thing as morals. But in virtue of the special feeling we know as 
conscience, values of all sorts come to have a special meaning. 


Truth is no longer merely an effective instrument in man’s 


adjustment to his environment or of satisfying some general 


curiosity drive; happiness is no longer merely the object of desire 
for oneself and, by sympathy, for others; justice is no longer 
merely the most satisfactory means of adjusting the claims of 
conflicting individuals. Because of conscience all of these and other 
values have a special relevance to men, a claim to be respected 
for their own sake and apart from any utility or pleasure con- 
nected with them. 

It is well known that conscience errs, that monstrous crimes 
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have been committed in its name. Reason has been set over 
against it, and the ideal of a scientific morality has caused many 
to suppose that we have done with conscience. I believe this is 
mistaken. From a theoretical point of view, it is mistaken, for, 
although reason can refine and systematize the dicta of conscience, 
it cannot go very far without it. Ultimate values must be accepted 
as given: and how ar~ they given except through conscience? 
Conscience greatly needs to be enlightened and disciplined, but 
not displaced. Again, from a practical point of view, it is a mistake 
to neglect conscience. A theory of value by itself lacks the dynamic 
essential to moral living. As Aristotle urged against the Platonists, 


there is a long gap between knowledge and virtue. The sense of 


duty is a most precious part of any man’s spiritual endowment. 


Education, far from weakening it, renders it more sensitive. 


NOTES 


1 Utilitarianism, Chap. III. Italics not in the original. 
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Naming and Being 


BY 


WALKER PERCY 





W.: IS NAMING ? Is it an event which 


we can study as we study other events in natural history, such 
as solar eclipses, glandular secretions, nuclear fusion, stimulus- 
response sequences ? 

Let us take a concrete example. A father tells his two-year old 
child that this, pointing to a certain object, is a ball. The child 
understands him, and whenever his father speaks the word, the 
child looks for the ball and runs to get it. But this is not naming. 
The child’s understanding is not qualitatively different from the 
understanding which a dog has of the word “ball”; it can be 
construed in terms of response conditioning, sound waves, neural 
impulses, brain patterns. It is, in other words, a sequence of 
happenings which takes place among material beings and is, in 
this respect, not utterly different from a solar eclipse, glandular 
secretion, or nuclear fusion. 

But one day the father utters the word “ball” and his son 
suddenly understands that his father does not mean: find the ball 
or, where is the ball? but, rather, this 7s a ball—the word “ball” 
means this round thing. 

Something has happened. We may quarrel about the good and 
the bad of it—some saying with the Polish semanticists that what 
has happened is a major catastrophe for the human race, some 
saying with Helen Keller that what has happened is nothing less 
than the discovery of the world and the coming to oneself as a 
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person—but, beyond any doubt, something has happened. During 
the next few weeks, the child will hold the ball and speak its name 
a thousand times to anyone who will listen or to no one at all. 
In so doing he experiences a joy which has nothing to do with the 
biological need-satisfactions which have determined all previous 
joys. What, then, has happened? Is the child launched upon a 
delusional state which will plague him the rest of his life, or has 
he hit upon the secret of knowing what the world is and of 
becoming a person in the world? 

Whatever has happened, it is a scandal to modern philosophers 


of meaning. The semioticists are determined that meaning shall 


be a response, not utterly different from a solar eclipse or 
from dog salivation. But having said this they are left with the 
problem of accounting for man’s often foolish behavior with 


symbols, and of dealing with the offensive little sentence “‘this is 
an oyster,” for, clearly, as they never cease to tell us, ¢his is not an 
oyster and a man cannot eat the word “oyster.” It is for this 
reason that so many semioticists are bad-tempered—they are 
forced to be moralists and to scold man for his follies. One can 
easily imagine that astronomers would be bad-tempered, too, if, 
after discovering the laws of planetary motion, they discovered 
that solar eclipses refused to obey these laws and, in general, 
behaved perversely. But it would be a very poor astronomer who 
spent his time scolding the planets instead of trying to figure out 
why they behave as they do. 

Name giving and naming are a scandal to the behaviorist and 
semanticist, because something unprecedented has taken place: 
naming is, in fact, utterly different from a solar eclipse or a con- 
ditioned response. If one tries to explain naming as a sequential 
happening among material existents—as a sound calling forth a 
thought or referential activity—one misses the point, or, as Mrs. 
Langer says, one leaves out the most essential feature of the 
material. A name does not call forth something, it names something. 


But it dyes not help very much to say that a name names 
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something. In leaving it at that, we only succeed in concealing, 
rather than clarifying, a most mysterious happening. What does 
take place when something is named? What is the meaning of 
the mysterious question, What is that? What is the meaning of 
the even more mysterious answer, That is a ball? Let us consider 
the situation immediately before and immediately after the act 
of naming. The elements are the same in each case. There are 
four of them: the father, the child, the ball, and the word “‘ball’”’ 
which trembles in the air. What happens is clear enough in the 
simple case when the child understands the word “ball” as a 
signal and looks for the ball. The child’s behavior is a sign- 


‘ 


response sequence, strikingly similar to Mead’s “conversation of 
gesture” involving two dogs, barks, and a bone. But then it 
dawns upon the child that the sound “ball” means the round 
thing. He holds the ball before him and utters the same sound, 
and now he, too, intends that this sound shall mean the ball. 
From this point forward we may no longer use the causal- 
sequential frame of reference which had served so well for the 
understanding of every event in the universe from stellar phenom- 
ena to glandular secretions; henceforward we must find some 
other frame of reference. What has changed in the situation? 
The four elements are still the same: the father, the child, the ball, 
the word “ball.” And yet we know from the testimony of blind 
deaf-mutes as well as from the observation of normal maturation 


not only that something new has happened, but that the event is 


probably the most portentous happening in the development of 


the person. Here, however, we encounter a difficult; for trying 
to penetrate the act of naming is like trying to see a mirror while 
standing in front of it. Since symbolization is the very condition 
of our knowing anything, trying to get hold of it is like trying to 
get hold of the means by which we get hold of everything else. 
As a consequence naming passes itself off as the most trivial of 
events: a thing is named and what of it? What could be more 


transparent? Where is the mystery? 
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We begin to appreciate the mystery when we realize that the 
act of naming, or denotation, is generically without precedent in 
natural history. I mean this in the most radical sense possible. 
One may reply with a shrug that a glandular secretion or a con- 
ditioned response is likewise without precedent in the universe. But 
considered in the broadest frame of reference, glandular secretions 
and conditioned responses are the same sort of events as stellar 
explosions or nuclear fusions. ‘There occurs an energy exchange 
mediated by structures, a sequential interaction which lends itself 
to formulation as a function of variables, a = f(b). The state 
following a nuclear fusion is, thus, a function of the state before. 
A dog’s response to the signal “‘ball’”’ is a function of the stimulus 
and the electrocolloidal state of the dog’s brain. But when one 
names a thing or understands from another that a thing is so 
named, the event can no longer be interpreted as a causal function. 

Something has happened, to be sure, but it is not an interaction. 
It is something utterly different: an affirmation. Naming or 
symbolization may be defined as the affirmation of the thing as 
being what it is under the auspices of the symbol. When the child 
understands that by the word “‘ball’’ his father means the round 
thing, his understanding is of the nature of a yes-saying. Helen 
Keller’s memorable revelation was the affirmation of the water 
as being what it is. But an affirmation requires two persons, the 
namer and the hearer. This is water, means that this is water 
for you and for me. Only a person may say yes, and he may say 
it only to another person. A dog may appear to say yes by 


acquiescing to a command, but its acquiescence is a reaction and 


not a yes-saying. 


By the sign an organism is oriented to the world according to 
its needs of survival and reproduction. An animal takes notice 
only of things which are either dangerous or beneficial to it. That 
which is neither dangerous nor beneficial is passed over. But the 
child who learns that this is a ball will then wish to know what is 


this here and what is that over there. He will wish to know the name 
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— 


of the swallow in the sky, even though the swallow is nothing to 
him biologically. The swallow is ignored by the tiger, but the 
child must know what the swallow is. The scandal is, as Gabriel 
Marcel has said, that when I ask what is this strange flower, I am 
more satisfied to be given a name, even though the name may 
mean nothing, than to be given a scientific classification. If I see 
a strange bird, ask my bird-watcher friend what it is, and he tells 
me it is a blue-gray gnatcatcher, I am obscurely disappointed. I 
cannot help thinking that he is telling me something about the 
bird—that its color is blue-gray and that it catches gnats—when 
I really want to know is what it is. If he tells me it is a starling, 
I am satisfied. This is enough to make a semioticist lose his temper. 
He will tell me that I am only falling victim to primitive word- 
magic. There is something in what he says, as we shall see; yet 
it is possible that there is another reason for my satisfaction. It 
has to do with the new orientation which has come about as the 
result of naming. This orientation is no longer biological; it is 
ontological. It has to do with a new need—a need which no 
longer is an adaptive or reproductive need but the need to affirm 
the thing as being what it is for both of us. But how can a bird, 
a flower, be affirmed? It can be affirmed only by means of a 
name. As Allen Tate has pointed out, it was a general belief in 
the West until the seventeenth century that human beings do not 
know things directly, as do the angels, but only through the 
medium of something else: the symbol. In order that the strange 
bird be known and affirmed, a pairing is required: the laying of 
symbol alongside thing. This pairing is the source of the scandal, 
for it occurs by the use of the copula “‘is.”’ This is monstrous when 
understood as a real identity, but the difficulty disappears when 
it is understood as an intentional relation of identity. Korzybski 
became angry when anyone picked up a pencil and said this is a 
pencil. Say anything at all about the pencil, he insisted, but never 


say it is a pencil. But unless you and I say it is a pencil, unless it 


“is” a pencil for both of us, we may not say anything about it at all. 
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Naming brings about a new orientation toward the world. 
Prior to naming things, the individual is an organism responding 
to his environment; he is never more nor less than what he is; 
he either flourishes or he does not flourish. A tiger is a tiger, no 
more, no less, whether he is a sick tiger or a flourishing tiger. 
But as soon as an individual becomes a name-giver or a hearer 
of a name, he no longer coincides with what he is biologically. 
Henceforth he must exist either authentically or inauthentically. 
An organism exists in the biological scale of flourishing-not- 
flourishing; a person exists in the normative scale of authentic- 
inauthentic. The scales are not the same. A person may flourish 
biologically while, at the same time, living a desperately alienated 
and anonymous life, or a person may be sick biologically and, 
at the same time—perhaps even as a result of it—live authentic- 
ally. In the joy of naming, one lives authentically. No matter 
whether I give a name to, or hear the name of, a strange bird; 
no matter whether I write or read a line of great poetry, form 
or understand a scientific hypothesis, I thereby exist authentically 
as a namer or a hearer, as an I or a Thou—and in either case 
as a co-celebrant of what is. But when names no longer discover 
being but conceal it under the hardened symbol, when the world 
comes to be conceived as Alice’s museum of name-things: shoes 
and ships and sealing wax—then I am bored. I exist as a nought 
in the center of the picture-book world of the ens soir. A tiger 
neither celebrates being nor is he bored by it. Confronted by 


being which is biologically neutral, he goes to sleep. Since a 


person does not coincide with what he is, he may be either better 


or worse than a tiger. 

An organism is oriented to the world according to its organismic 
needs, but a person is oriented to the world in the mode of truth- 
untruth. It is a mistake to speak of truth-untruth in connection 
with an organism and a sign. A duck may make an error about 
a sign and mistake a hunter’s call for a duck’s call. Yet, even if 


he is killed, until the moment of his death, he never ceases to be 
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what he always was, an organism responding to a sign according 
to a conditioned brain pattern. But for a person the selfsame 
symbol which discloses being may be the means by which being 
is concealed and lost. The symbol “sparrow” is, at first, the 
means by which a creature is known and affirmed and by which 
you and I become its co-celebrants. Later, however, the same 
symbol may serve to conceal the creature until it finally becomes 
invisible. A sparrow becomes invisible in ordinary life because it 
disappears into its symbol. If one sees a movement in a tree and 
recognizes it and says it is “only a sparrow,” one is disposing of 
the creature through its symbolic formulation. The sparrow is no 
longer available to me. Being is elusive; it tends to escape, leaving 
only a simulacrum of symbol. Only under the condition of ordeal 
may I recover the sparrow. If I am lying wounded or in exile 
or in prison and a sparrow builds his nest at my window, then 
I may see the sparrow. This is why new names must be found 
for being, as Heidegger thinks, or the old ones given new meaning, 
as Marcel thinks. 

The fear of an organism is appropriate; it is no more nor is it 


less than is warranted by the sign which arouses fear. The measure 


of the fear and the visceral and muscular response to the fear are 
specifically determined by the character of the threat. But the 
anxiety which follows upon symbolization is ambiguous. The same 
anxiety may be destructive biologically—for it serves no biological 
function: one is afraid of nothing—and at the same time a 
summons to an authentic existence. It is for this reason that a 
physician and a metaphysician take opposite views of anxiety— 
Freud looking upon anxiety as a symptom of a disorder to be 
gotten rid of, Kierkegaard looking upon it as the discovery of the 
possibility of becoming a self. 

Anxiety may simply occur when something is encountered 
which can neither be ignored nor named. Anxiety, may, thus, 
vary all the way from a slight uneasiness to terror in the face of 


the uncanny. A strange bird may cause a slight unrest until it is 
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named; but the appearance of a three-masted trading schooner 
in place of the usual two-masted one may provoke terror among 
Melanesian islanders. In the everyday-world one is under the 
strongest compulsion to construe things one way or another— 
even things which are in fact unknown tend to be construed as 
things which are already known. Once Helen Keller knew what 
water was, she had to know what everything else was. After this 
total construction of one’s world, it is only when something is 
radically different and resists interpretation in terms of the 
familiar symbols that one experiences “‘the uncanny”—that which 
is not yet known or symbolized. 

By the same token anxiety may also occur when one discovers 
that, of all the things in the world, oneself is the only being that 
cannot be symbolized. Everything else in the world tends to 
become ever more densely formulated by its name: ¢his is a chair, 
that is a ball, you are Robert, we have democracy and freedom. 
But I myself escape every such attempt at formulation. A person 
who looks at a group picture looks for himself first: everyone else 
in the picture looks more or less as he knew they would—they 
are what they are; but he does not know what he is, and so he 
looks to see; and when he finds himself, he always experiences a 
slight pang: so that is who I am! But this formulation is ephemeral, 
and he will do the same thing with the next group picture. The 
being of the namer slips through the fingers of naming. If he tries 
to construe himself in the same mode by which he construes the 
rest of the world, he must necessarily construe himself as nothing, 
as Sartre’s characters do. But this is not to say that I am nothing; 
this is only to say that I am that which I cannot name. I am 


rather a person, a namer and a hearer of names. Nor are you 


formulable under the auspices of a symbol. If I do conceive you. 


as a something in the world rather than as a co-celebrant of the 
world, I fall from the I-Thou to the I-It. Yet, I am not able to 
-dispose of you as finally as I dispose of shoes and ships and sealing 
wax. There remains your stare, which may not be symbolized. If 
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I am determined to dispose of you by formulation, I had better 
not look at you. 

Even in its most primitive form, naming is a kind of judgment. 
It is also a kind of primitive abstraction. It is an affirming of a 
thing to be one of a sort of things. But this sort is not usually 
what is meant by a concept. It is far less abstract—lI take it to be 
roughly equivalent to Lotze’s “first universal.’ This primitive 
abstraction contains the Anlage both of scientific abstraction and 
of poetical naming. When a tribesman utters a single word 
which means _the-sun-shining-through-a-hole-in-the-clouds-in-a- 
certain-way, he is combining the offices of poet and scientist. 
His fellow tribesmen know what he means. We have no word 
for it because we have long since analyzed the situation into its 
component elements. But we need to have a word for it, and it is 
the office of the poet to give us a word. If he is a good poet and 
names something which we secretly and privately know but have 
not named, we rejoice at the naming and say, Yes! I know what 
you mean! Once again we are co-celebrants of being. This joy 
is as cognitive and as ontological as the joy of an hypothesis. It is 
a perversion of art to look upon science as the true naming and 
knowing and upon art as a traffic in emotions. Both science and 


art discover being, and neither may patronize the other. 


Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


This is a naming and a knowing and a truth-saying at least as 
important as a botanical classification. 

If we must speak of a “need” in connection with human 
behavior, let us speak of it as Heidegger does: ‘““The need is: to 
preserve the truth of Being no matter what may happen to man 
and everything that ‘is.’ Freed from all constraint, because born 
of the abyss of freedom, this sacrifice is the expense of our human 
being for the preservation of the truth of Being in respect of 
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what-is. In sacrifice there is expressed that hidden thanking which 
alone does homage to the grace wherewith Being has endowed 
the nature of man, in order that he may take over in his relation- 
ship to being the guardianship of Being.” 


NOTE 


‘Martin Heidegger, Existence and Being, Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1950, p. 3 


LOOKING AT GREEN TREES 
By D. M. PEtriINnELLA 


I have looked at trees day long, steadily 
Until my eyes see all green, I vision 

The architecture of a world of green. 

Trees in the forest in great assembly, 

A power that Nature bestowed profusely 
With life of joy beneath a sky serene. 

Why cannot we attain what they have been? 
Why must we live so restlessly ? 

Searching spheres unknown to humanity. 

I think that poplars, oaks, and willow grave 
Doubt not of Life’s Infinity; 

Its mystery and woes they rise to brave. 
They live in close and strong proximity, 
No unsolved problem in their rich conclave. 








The Ramparts We Watch? 


BY 


E. L. MARILLA 





O, LATE much has been and is being 


said on various facets of the subject to be discussed here. It is, 
therefore inevitable that, in one way or another, I shall almost 
certainly repeat a good deal of what others have said; but I shall 
not apologize for the repetition, for the issue involved is so 
important as to demand all the emphasis which reiteration can 
give it. I shall assume that those who find here something of 
restatement of their views will only welcome this as an instance 
of much needed consonance of opinion on an issue which evokes 
their similar concern. 

No one imbued with a compelling devotion to the ideals which 
inspired the founding of our nation can fail to be alarmed by the 
current encroachment of inimical forces upon those ideals. This 
menace is focusing upon the basic principle underlying the frame- 
work of religious and ethical values which, throughout our 
eminent past, have defined our true greatness as a nation. The 
principle thus involved is that of the freedom of the individual to 
think independently and to express his conscientious views on 
matters of public interest without fear of reprisal from any 
organized body of any kind. It is indeed ironic that alert American 
citizens find occasion today to argue that this freedom is pre- 
requisite to the only strength and eminence to which any civilized 
state aspires. 

It was the realization of the vital importance of this freedom 
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that impelled the founders of the American Republic so carefully 
to safeguard it in all their complicated efforts to formulate a 
fundamental organic law which was to govern that Republic and 
direct the charting of its future. This compelling interest of our 
forefathers derived from their conception of man as a spiritual 
being and from the consequent conviction that he is motivated 
by a perpetual desire for lasting intangible values, the pursuit of 
which is impossible without the guarantee of this intellectual 
freedom. In their conception, it was only through this pursuit that 
men come to intellectual, moral, and spiritual maturity. In other 
words, our government was created to insure protection of all 
who dedicate themselves to the high purpose of human énlighten- 
ment and understanding in the realm of those abstract truths 
from which derive moral and spiritual values, those values which 
the progenitors of this nation conceived to be requisite to the 
sustenance and growth of a free and humane society. Whether or 
not their conception of man was correct, no one can say with 
certainty. But on two important related matters one can be sure. 
If man is not what our founding fathers conceived him to be, 
there is no basis for their political principles. If we do not 
share their view of man, there is no logical reason why 
we should respect those principles, and no possibility of our 
doing so. 

My initial statement acknowledged that there are Americans 


yet who believe in the ideals on which the nation was founded 


and who, therefore, understand what it is that distinguishes a free 
state. Such observers of the American scene today cannot fail to 
see that American freedom is being sacrificed through malfeasance 
deriving from intellectual confusion inside America. These same 
observers are aware that the most serious threat to American 
freedom today resides in the mental habits implanted in American 
minds. And these witnesses are sensible of disturbing evidence 
that if the Kremlin and all its satellite governments were to be 


obliterated tomorrow, the most alarming menace to American 
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freedom—and, therefore, to the American Republic—would 
remain much the same the day after as it was yesterday. 

The greatest danger to America inheres in what has come to be 
the American philosophy of life. That philosophy is in a very 
large sense a contradiction of the original American idealism. 
This fact is so obvious that there is real irony in the need for 
insistence upon it. But the fact can be ignored only at the peril 
of any rational hope for averting the disaster which threatens us. 
The potentiality of the disaster to which I refer resides in the 
continuous decline of our belief in the spirituality of man. In 
so far as such decay occurs in any state, the foundation of its 
freedom is impaired and the means of restoring it diminished. 
For a denial, either explicit or implicit, of this quality in man 


abrogates the only basis for any conception of a lasting common 


purpose among men. And without such conception, true freedom 


is unthinkable because the postulate on which rests its justification 
has been nullified. The kind of freedom embraced in the original 
American dream will be valued only so long as it can appeal to 
a common sacred interest and thus depend upon the support of 
a national conscience sustained by faith in the postulate which 
inspired the dream. 

The rapidity with which America is relinquishing her faith in 
the spiritual compulsions of man is indeed alarming. Of course, 
the tendency which has brought upon us this spiritual decline 
began more than a century ago, but the harassing momentum of 
this tendency has been acquired during the past fifty or sixty 
years. Effectual source of such deterioration though it is, mere 
indolent neglect of our original ideals could not have so quickly 
accomplished the presently prevailing state of their jeopardy. The 
process has been powerfully assisted by the enlistment of our 
educational institutions in its service. In this view of the problem, 
a first impulse is to blame the professional educationists for all, 
or nearly all, of the distortion which the original and long 


sustained American ideals have suffered through the accom- 
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modating process of that enlistment. Certainly, no one can sub- 
stantially deny that the educationists have had a full share in the 
blurring of those ideals during recent years. But these sincere 
though confused reformers could not have had so powerful an 
influence had they not found their way gradually opened through 
intellectual and moral surrender within the province of the 
disciplines traditionally dedicated to the preservation of our 
national principles through training the minds and consciences 
of those successively destined to be the custodians of these 
principles. After a brief and half-hearted resistance to the avowed 
aim of progressive education, the various branches of the human- 
ities yielded in varying degrees, and in varying measures adopted 
the new educational doctrine. Through this defection of the 
rightful defenders of the original cause, the ecducationists made 
rapid headway and can now claim almost total victory. True, 
they have some vigorous adversaries still, but these manifest that 
mixture of hope and despair which inspires all cries in a moral 
wilderness. For the most part, even those who hold out verbally 
against the vigorous educational innovators have actually embraced 
their theory while rejecting its label. ‘The American educational 
philosophy today is in very important respects a contradiction of 
the original educational aim which came into being as an out- 
growth of the humanistic ideals of our founding fathers. This is 


to say that the professional educationists have managed to secure 


national adoption of their heretical definition of the true aims of 


education and that their theories and practices now reflect the 
basic ideals in the American philosophy of life. 

The various tenets of the new educational philosophy are too 
well known to need rehearsal here. More to my purpose is an 
examination of some implications of a philosophy of life which 
supports it. The exponents of this philosophy would, however 
unwittingly, reduce the individual to the level of the creatures. 
The view they support assumes that the chief purpose of one’s 


mortal being is that of achieving means to a materially comfortable 
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existence. A concomitant of this postulate is the assumption that 
man has neither the desire nor the capacity for enjoyment that 
cannot be accommodated in the market place. In this view, the 
good life is the life which is rewarded with abundance of tangible 
values. Now, a philosophy that embraces these tenets denies, 
whatever the remonstrances of its exponents to the contrary, the 
actuality of spiritual and moral values in the world of men and, 
accordingly, repudiates every argument for moral responsibility as 
a requisite to human society. At the same time, it abrogates the 
basic premise in any logical defense of the proposition that 
unselfish human relationships are a reality. In a society committed 
to this interpretation of life, desire is quite logically equated with 
right, and individualism becomes unrestrained indulgence in one’s 
personal desires without regard for the consequences to one’s own 
society or any other. By its conception of man and his legitimate 
pursuits, no society is capable of unselfish aspiration to peace, at 
home or abroad. Its very profession of desire for willful harmony 
among men becomes a self-contradiction. For in a society that 
accepts this philosophy, there can be no real conception of 
spontaneous harmony in human relationships for the simple reason 
that it has denied the only possible basis for it, that basis being a 
conviction that the complex human equation is reducible to a 
final common denominator of spiritual being. 

In a nation committed to a basic denial of all spiritual qualities 
in human living, selfishness becomes the guide in every act, and 
personal sentiment a leading factor in every judgment. The total 
effect of such a philosophy is implicit confirmation of the argument 
of Thomas Hobbes that the natural state of man is one of perpetual 
war of every man against every man and that this condition is 
neither right nor wrong. And in this quite discernible strict 
parallel between the philosophy of Hobbes and our own we should 
recognize a challenge to all who revere the principles which 


prompted the founding and directed the establishing of this 


nation as a bastion of resistance to the forces that impugn human 
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dignity. For Hobbes’s conception of the nature of man led him 
conscientiously to argue openly for a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment as the only solution to man’s problem of creating and 
maintaining a peaceful society. No careful reader of his Leviathan 
can deny the logic of Hobbes’ argument. If the nature of man is 
what Hobbes makes it out to be, then man plainly requires the 
form of government which Hobbes prescribes. Then if my 
view of present-day American philosophy of living is valid, 
the dismal conclusion which the analogy forces upon us is 
obvious. 

Here one can expect to meet the rejoinder that the cases are 
fundamentally different in that Hobbes was an atheist, whereas 
America is a Christian nation. Such an answer reflects nothing 
more reassuring than reliance on labels and indifference to the 
importance of referents. Hobbes never overtly declared himself 
an atheist. He is to be judged on this issue not on the basis of a 
verbal identification by himself or anyone else but by his revealed 
conception of the nature of man. Actually he gives lip service to 
the Christian Church and obviously assumes that its existence is 
permanent. Hobbes supposes that in his projected state the 
Church could carry on its autonomous existence without inter- 
ference in the body politic. The Kremlin knows that it can 
accomplish this feat in Russia. The time provides convincing 
evidence that it can, if need be, maintain a similar undisturbed 
and undisturbing peripheral existence in America. Even now 
exponents of the Church in this country see no contradiction 
between their profession of Christian ideals on Sunday morning 
and their actual endorsement of a philosophy of life that denies 
the validity of the basic document of the Christian faith. If the 
American philosophy of life as sponsored in our educational system 
and reflected throughout our social and economic standards of 
living is defensible, then the view expressed in the Sermon on 


the Mount is not. In this palpable fact lies eloquent testimony 
that the Church, as it exists in America today, provides no 
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guarantee of protection against the consequences of a Hobbesian 
view of the nature of man and his fundamental needs. 

If brought face to face with these stern facts, the congenital 
optimist may seek comfort and find it in an unquestioning faith 
in what has been cited under just such pressure as the unfailing 
intelligence of the American people. We can find satisfaction in 
this recourse only by assuming that the people of Germany, Italy, 
and Russia are essentially unintelligent. And such judgment 
represents nothing more sensible or less feeble than an attempt 
to dispute recorded history. Undeveloped potential intelligence 
can hardly claim more efficacy in America than elsewhere. And 
for fifty years, we as a nation have been denying any postulate 
of a need for development of American intelligence. Here again 
one must point a reproving finger at the professional educationists. 
For their actuating credo is that American youth should be shielded 
from the rigors of the traditional discipline designed to train the 
mind. They have insistently argued that the chief purpose of the 
elementary school is to keep the child happy through enticing 
entertainment, and that of the secondary school to continue the 
program of happiness for all through effortlessness, together with 
the thoroughly appropriate addition of training in the social 
graces. But again the educationists cannot rightly be given the 
total blame for this distressing condition in the American scene. 
The American public, including pre-eminently American parents, 
readily accepted this doctrine of education through play and soon 
came to demand its application. Can anyone on serious reflection 
argue that this set of circumstances demonstrates either active 
intelligence or even belief in the importance of the intellect? 

Nor is the case for us made much better by an objective view 
of what is going on in our colleges and universities. In fact, no 


part of the national scene reflects more impressively our pre- 


occupation with man’s needs as Hobbes defines them and our 


disregard for those needs as defined by our founding fathers. 


Students are enticed into these institutions by the urging of their 
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elders that there under competent guidance they can devote four 


or more profitable years to training in the technique of securing 


a comfortable or even luxurious existence. And no group is better 
at this sort of enticement or more gifted in justifying it than are 
the college faculties and administrations themselves. The manifes- 
tations of this condition are indeed too prolific to allow review 
here. Some specific instances must serve. A notable instance is 
to be observed in the fact that in a very large sense the physical 
sciences are no longer seriously regarded in our colleges as a 
branch of the humanities but are made to serve the interest of 
technology. This is to say that advanced study in these sciences 
is no longer much motivated by a desire to increase understanding 
of man and appreciation of the mysteries of the cosmos but rather 
by an urge to increase man’s ability to override the discernible 
laws that govern his universe in order to promote his material 
comforts. And the same utilitarianism that has thus diverted to 
its own service the study of science has to a large extent redefined 
the fundamental purpose of the colleges of liberal arts. One has 
only to read their catalogues of courses to see that these colleges 
are conforming to the public demand for utilitarian skills. In the 
curricula leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree (significantly, 
some of these colleges have recently discontinued awarding the 
degree of Bachelor of Science) are to be found within the required 
subjects various courses which by no extension of sane imagination 
could be regarded as designed to acclimate the mind to the 
realm of ideas. And often a glance at electives in these curricula 
sufficiently reveals that faculties in the humanities are capable of 
disavowing serious interest in the liberal arts program and thus 
renouncing their original mission. And if all this is not adequate 
measure of our regard for intellectual stimulus and development, 
we have merely to survey also the range of subjects in our graduate 
schools and note that those areas of interest challenging aspirations 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy include such disciplines as 


Home-Making and Hotel-Management. In this fact the sanely 
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cynical observer may see evidence of accuracy in a noted recent 
envisaging of an encroaching thought-blocking era of Newspeak. 
Be that as it will, no attempt at a careful and candid judgment 
on the state of our nation requires more impressive evidence of 
our indifference to intelligence than that presently provided by 
our colleges and universities. 

This adulteration of purpose in our liberal arts colleges and 
graduate schools is due in part to intellectual confusion within 
these institutions, a condition as obvious as it is ironic. But in a 
large measure it represents willful catering on their part to public 
demand. And in this latter fact is reflected a current mode in 
American thought that strains rational hope for rescue from our 
plight. I refer to the new exaltation of the common man to the 
level of superiority in our constituency and the consequent 
acceptance of his views and sense of values as proper guides to 
legitimate aims in the life of the nation. As everyone knows, the 
tendency which has brought about this state of affairs did not 
begin in the twentieth century and has not been confined to 
America. But that tendency has received new impetus in this 
country during recent years, and among the various forces that 
gave it successful momentum is to be counted our public school 
system, a school system shot through with the anti-intellectualism 
of the educationists. These inspired leaders have engaged them- 
selves from the first in the task of convincing us that there are no 
innate differences in the intellectual capacities of individuals, that 
any observable differences are the result of different environ- 
mental influences. And all along they have labored the curious 
postulate that if shielded from impediments in their environments, 
school children will, by an innate propensity, develop into adults 


truly capable of living abundantly adequate lives. This is, of 


course, tantamount to arguing that education is not a process of 
mental discipline but one of automatic growth. 
This theory of education not only effects an arrest of intellectual 


development within our schools but inevitably tends to sanction 
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the lack of it everywhere else. The result of its successful campaign 
for national acceptance is a society in which there is little respect 
for the intellectual in any area of serious public activity and actual 
disbelief in the reality of intellectual leadership. In a society 
committed to such anti-intellectualism, there can be no criteria 
for selection of men for high place except sentimental attraction 
to ingratiating personalities and trust in promises of immediate 
personal benefits. That society concedes no place of high public 
responsibility to those motivated by the humane ideals of our 
forefathers and impelled by their belief in the supreme importance 
of intellectual, moral, and spiritual uplift in the nation. Men of 
vision and largeness of view cannot speak intelligibly to its public. 
Only by diligently compromising with its confused constituency 
can truly qualified aspirants to positions of responsible state- 
manship hope for anything better in the public response than 
indifference, and for all their astute compromise are sometimes 
accorded open disrespect. 

If the present commentary on the American scene is, up to this 
point, reliable, we represent a people who have to a large extent 
renounced their original principles and abandoned active belief 
in spiritual ideals as guides in human living. We have progressively 
denied the actuality of need for intellectual capacity in human 
society and, ignoring the stern warning of history, have indulged 
in the curious assumption that a free nation, once established, 
will remain free through sheer organic inertia. At the same time, 
we have sponsored a pedagogical philosophy well calculated to 
keep the minds of prospective citizens enslaved to the ignorance 
and confusion that represent the natural condition of children. 
And in this act we are embracing no less a hazard than that of 
qualifying our youth (and hence the American people) for 
membership in a totalitarian society and of rendering them unfit 
perhaps for any other. 

A consequence of this moral and intellectual decline is wide- 


spread confusion within the nation concerning the nature of-our 
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heritage and, therefore, seriously impaired capacity for defending 
it. That heritage was a nation studiously designed by diligent and 
perceptive intellects and inspired by principles derived from acute 
insights into the world of abstract truths. The very nature of its 
being then is foreign to the understanding of its present public mind. 
Challenged on every hand for a manifesto of its distinction as a 
nation, its custodians resort to slogans which can appear to other 
nations only as palpable evasions. A favorite of these talismans is 
ovr current ““The American Way of Life.’ When we consider the 
seriousness with which this phrase is uttered in high place and 
low throughout the nation today, how can we avoid the dismal 
conclusion that it represents the ultimate depth which the 
orthodox American mind can sound for a definition of American 
ideals? If this is so, the phrase reflects a chauvinism that is no less 
inimical to human interest than was that which emanated from 
the Germany of Hitler’s day. In that case, it manifests an attitude 
that can enslave every American to the ruthless will of an 
arbitrary power and bring this nation to the same extinction of 
individualism as that which during the 1930’s made the German 
Reich a tyrant to the German people and a terror to the world. 

The presence of this internal threat to American individualism 
and hence to America as a free state is painfully evident in any 


clear-sighted and objective view. It now becomes our concern to 


identify some of the creeping tendrils of this menace, some of the 


early growths of the seeds of despotism that we have planted at 
our own doors. 

There is, for instance, our vigorous sanction of individual 
“adjustment”? to environment as one of the cardinal virtues in 
human behavior. This is one of the many “‘values’’ which the 
educationists have introduced and industriously helped to implant 
in the American mind. Of course our public school system has 
been used as a medium of indoctrination of this un-Christian and 
un-American ideal. It is un-Christian in that it pleads for indif- 


ference to evil in the world, and un-American in that it argues 
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for total neglect of the basic demand automatically imposed upon 
every American citizen. This demand is that he keep persistently 
alert to those forces which, by the very nature of man, are 
constantly threatening the welfare of any free state from within, 
and that he fight those menaces whenever and wherever they 
appear. The exponents of this ideal of “‘adjustment”’ would lull 
us to sleep in the midst of active forces which, however silent, are 
striving to corrode the very undergirdings of our nation. That 
these promoters of ‘‘adjustment”’ have succeeded in large measure 
in the accomplishment of their aim is attested by the widespread 
endorsement in the public mind of the growing demand for 
conformity in matters of opinion in America today. It requires 
no great astuteness to recognize in the enthusiastic pursuit of this 
objective a renunciation of the conviction of our forefathers that 
through diversity of opinion lies the way to truth. And to any 
percipient and intellectually honest American there is nothing in 
the current national condition more distressing than is the fact 


that this demand for endorsement of an atrophying orthodoxy is 


rapidly gaining a stronghold in our colleges and universities. No 


close observer of those academic communities can be unaware of 
the startling truth that any member of their faculties who ventures 
to challenge a prevailing attitude on any public issue is committing 
an increasingly unendearing act. The alert observer will note that 
either through the previously mentioned intellectual confusion in 
this vital area of our national life or through fear of personal 
consequences, there is a growing tendency among these custodians 
of American ideals to avoid controversial issues and thus to default 
in the high trust imposed upon them by the very commitments of 
their profession. And as far as the preservation of the American 
dream is concerned, it matters little on what basis their betrayal 
of that trust is perpetrated. Their act, however explained, is one 
of no less consequence than that of transmuting the citadels of 
American freedom into centers of American indoctrination, into 


American centers for assembling and vitalizing the forces which 
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have traditionally defined their ultimate goal to be human 
serfdom. 

The current concerted striving for conformity of opinion and 
uniformity of view in America reflects the kind of distrust of 
independent thought which is to be expected in a nation that has 
yielded to and embraced a superimposed hostility to intellectual 
discipline. No society that has adopted the basic tenet of our 
educational theory can have respect for conviction, for conviction 
represents the fruit of arduous intellectual processes. By that tenet 
all important truth is either obvious or easily accessible through 
the medium of a sheer aggregate of sensations automatically and 
passively registered on the brain. Accordingly, all useful truth is 
the possession of everyone who has lived an unimpeded and 
undisciplined life in the world of sensations. The sort of wisdom 
thus achieved inevitably assesses all phenomena in terms of 
immediate sensuous pleasure or its opposite. Whatever is agreeable 
to the senses of the individual is good; what offends those senses 
is evil. How then can a society embracing this simplifying view of 
life respect any group that openly professes to be in constant 
search of fundamental abstract truths? That society knows all real 
truths, and, therefore, the visions of the intellectual are nothing 
more important or less amusing than delusions of a warped mind. 
So long as that society is aware of no imminent threat to its 
complacency, it is satisfied with laughing at this quixotic figure 
and with labeling him, in the interest of public amusement, a 
“would-be highbrow.”’ Under stress it fortifies itself against his 
inducements by lodging on him a more thoroughly pejorative 
classificatory title, and the coinage “‘egg-head’”’ conveys vulgar 
contempt as well as would any other term. Certainly, no thought- 
ful observer would require more conclusive proof that we have 
not merely lost but actually come to scorn the basic faith that 
inspired the birth of our nation, faith in the efficacy of man’s 


mind to shape human destiny. When a nation has suffered decline 


in the ideals of a free state to the point where it thus openly insults 
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the intellectual, it naturally applauds intellectual inferiority (if 
indeed not intellectual incapacity) and thus shuts the gates, for 
the time being, against hope for a restoration of its moral and 
spiritual health. 

In the present view, this nation has gone a long way toward 
canceling her original aims at spiritual uplift and substituting 
what Hobbes defined as the legitimate goals of all human endeavor 

—material comforts and economic security. We have done this 
for the same reason that finally led Hobbes to a belief in the 
legitimacy of those values—growing disbelief in any others. And 
there are distressing signs that we may eventually become willing 
to secure these immediate satisfactions through the same means 
as Hobbes prescribed—voluntary total forfeiture of individual 
freedom, the freedom which our nation was founded to protect. 

In any nation wholly dedicated to the acquisition of values to 
be had in the market place, the summum bonum of life becomes, of 
course, the greatest possible economic plenty. And if this represents 
a correct estimate of human life, then the individual would be 
foolish to reject any assistance on any terms in his efforts to 
achieve the happiness which only this plenty provides. The 
loyalty of that nation to its government is, quite logically, based 
on the individual’s confidence in the ability and willingness of 
that government to help him in the achievement of economic 
satisfactions. If the offer of such assistance involves a sacrifice of 
his individuality, he cannot conscientiously reject it and will 
accept it and love the government all the more for giving him 
what he wants and taking from him nothing that he treasures. If 
he is a farmer, for instance, he will be happy to have his govern- 


ment prescribe what part of his farm he is to cultivate and pay 


him for doing less work with no immediate financial loss to 


himself and with prospect of future economic benefits from his 
act. Nor are we to overlook the inescapable fact that the same 
logic which renders him amenable to this arrangement can render 
him equally amenable to that of turning over to his government his 
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entire farm in exchange for guaranteed economic security. Those 
responsible for the administration of our educational institutions 
in the same society will welcome opportunity to have the govern- 
ment prescribe the policies of these institutions in exchange for 
funds with which to enlarge their physical plants and expand 
their faculties and thus to increase their sense of well-being. The 
faculties themselves will find no reason to object to restrictions 
on their utterances so long as their salaries are not merely un- 
impaired but actually increased. The physician inspired by the 
same sense of values will be willing, even glad, to have the govern- 
ment dictate the ideals and policies of his profession on condition 
that his own income be both assured and augmented. 

At any stage in the process of such moral and intellectual decline 
as this we are describing, the citizen’s loyalty to his government is 
inevitably coming to be defined in his mind as faithfulness to an 
agency that feeds him. At the same time, freedom becomes the 
liberty to do what he pleases so long as his act in no way jeopardizes 
the strength of that agency. In a nation of this kind, loyalty to 


the government represents the closest approach to sacred deed 


that its public is capable of conceiving. Quite obviously, therefore, 


no criticism of that agency will be tolerated, for to that public 
such criticism takes on the proportions of blasphemy. Furthermore, 
it becomes inconceivable that a conscientious citizen would object 
to any act of any governmental body, and, therefore, should a 
member of this same society dare to disapprove of this or that in 
national policy, he is, quite understandably, suspected of being an 
agent of some hostile nation. And when there is a nation known 
to be hostile to this one, the source of the expressed disapproval 
is readily apparent to the shrewdly alert public mind. And once 
actual secret agents from the unfriendly nation are found within 
the territory of this intensely self-conscious society, the same 
public mind becomes grimly convinced that its provinces are 
infested with concentrated inimical foreign influences. Inevitably, 


wholesale mutual distrust and fear arise and are steadily intensified 
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until at length hysteria assails the national consciousness. In that 
condition organized exaction of oaths of loyalty to the government 
becomes a natural recourse. The public welcomes this require- 
ment as a safeguard not so much against direct action of the 
enemy nation as against its indirect influence through defaulting 


natural citizens of its own. (The loyalty oath dictated by this 


condition can, in logic, require only that the citizen solemnly 


promise to refrain from engaging in or in any way aiding attempt 
of violence against his government.) Inevitably, the same feverish 
condition gives rise to governmental security committees. For 
there must be some instrument to handle citizens who are brought 
under suspicion of accomplished defection in loyalty and yet have 
committed no act that lays them liable to indictment and trial 
in the courts by due process of law. For where there is a national 
constitution based on the principle of human freedom, and so 
long as that constitution has not been explicitly repudiated, this 
condition among the citizens demands a means of handling human 
problems which the founders of any free nation know will be 
nonexistent as long as that nation maintains faith in itself and 
thus commands respect for the principles on which it is established. 
This is to say that the very presence of such agencies in a free 
nation is a contradiction. And their wholehearted welcome in 
any nation with a history of devotion to human liberty is a clear 
signal that its devotion to that ideal has died and that that nation 
is no longer free. 

By my analysis of the current American scene, our situation 
should remind us of the trenchant observation of Emerson that 
no nation falls but by suicide. Nor should we need to emphasize 
that in this Emerson envisages an ever impending danger residing 
not in deliberately hostile internal forces but in the kind of inner 
corrosive influences which I attempt here to describe. We see in 
our condition startling demonstration of the subtle disintegrating 
processes through which a free nation can destroy itself in the 


very name of freedom. We witness here alarming testimony to 
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the quite conceivable postulate that through grim determination 
of its well-meaning but intellectually confused citizenry a nation 
once free can suffer a pernicious metamorphosis that eventuates 
in total abandonment of its original character and a complete 
transmutation of itself, except for its label, into the very kind of 
society which it conscientiously professes to despise. There is 
every reason to believe that, if continued, our present approach to 


the problem of protecting our national government will succeed. 


And when the success of that approach has been consummated, 
our nation will have come to represent perhaps an invincible 
state and certainly an enslaved people. Even then the conflict 
between the United States and Russia will in all probability 
continue in what begins to seem already a struggle not between 
nations of conflicting ideologies but between nations striving for 
a balance of power of one over the other. In that event, by any 
reckoning of the issue in terms of benefits to humanity, it will 
matter not at all how many decisive military victories are won 
or even who wins them. 

Unless my view on the internal condition of America today 
is without rational basis, the present jeopardy to American freedom 
is far more formidable than it is recognized to be by most who fear 
for that freedom. If America had the moral and spiritual solidarity 
which she once had and aspired to perpetuate, then our only 
legitimate fear would be actuated not by concern for American 
freedom but by concern for the fate of the human race. Our 
apprehension about this freedom is an irrational attitude so long 
as we remain unaware of the true source of the jeopardy and fail 
at the same time to recognize that the near-hysteria itself is a 
very effectual part of it. We are paying the penalty inevitably 
imposed on all freedom-loving nations who forget the profound 
truth that the price of human liberty is constant vigilance against 
those forces of evil which, by the fallible nature of man, are 
inherent in the human scene even at its very best. Some five or 


six decades ago we fell into ignoring the stern lessons of history 
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and gradually allowed our pride in a century of illustrious 
accomplishment and a consequent awareness of well-being to 
overcome our sense of moral responsibility to the nation and to 
mankind everywhere. Accordingly, we soon ceased to watch the 
ramparts, and our present state of confusion and panic and our 
consequent grave danger are the visitation which we thus invited. 

The possibility of restoring our moral and spiritual conscious- 
ness—and thus our national conscience—is precisely com- 
mensurate with the possibility of a revival in the American mind 
of belief in those wholly intangible things which Americans once 
recognized to be intellectual, moral, and spiritual values. This 
can be achieved only through the ministration of our educational 
institutions, including pre-eminently our public elementary and 
secondary schools where this belief has been most effectually 
encouraged to die. From these centers a restored idealism would 
radiate into the American home and the American community 
and thus would eventually coalesce in a new American faith in 


the essential divinity of man. And from this faith would accrue 


a compelling respect for the dignity of man and worth of the 


individual which, as history argues and the time gives proof, is 
the only basis for rationally inspired hope for a new birth of 


freedom in America and in the world. 








Is Virginia Woolf a Feminist: 


BY 


CLARA F. McINTYRE 





I sAY is because, as one reads Virginia 


Woolf, she is still alive; she has not retreated into the past. She 
speaks to us as freshly and directly as she did to the women at 
Newnham and Girton when she read the papers that turned 
into A Room of One’s Own. 

To be sure, when the book appeared it was hailed as an expres- 
sion of feminism. The Springfield Republican called it ‘“‘actually a 
searching exposition of the feminist issue.”! The Saturday Review 
commented: Feminist dissertation is so often harsh and hectoring. 
Mrs. Woolf’s feminism has none whatever of that rawness of 
temper, none of the nagging note, and it has been the cause of 
an exquisite piece of writing.’’* 

In her effort to deal with the subject of Women and Fiction, 
Mrs. Woolf herself turned to fiction. Speaking not in her own 
person but in that of an imaginary Mary Beaton, she describes 
an illuminating day. Deep in thought, she does not mind her 
footsteps and is turned back by a scandalized beadle, who says 
that the gravel path is for her; only Fellows and Scholars may 
use the sacred turf. Seeking to look at a manuscript, she tries to 
enter the library but is met by an apologetic gentleman who 
regrets that “ladies are only admitted to the library if accom- 
panied by a Fellow of the College or furnished with a letter of 
introduction.” 

Just how, with such restrictions prevailing, it happens that a 
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woman can be entertained at luncheon in the hallowed precincts 
is not wholly clear. But it is fortunate that this was possible, for 
the delicious meal and the so different dinner which follows give 


the status of men and women in specific detail. Mrs. Woolf’s 


appreciation of food and drink makes us think of a very different 


writer. When we read Dickens’ description of eating, we are 
tempted to smack our lips; our response to Mrs. Woolf is more 
delicate but just as genuine. And we know even before we are 
told that the appetizing food and the sparkling wine led to ease 
and comfort in talk. 

When we follow her from these luxurious surroundings to the 
thin soup and beef and potatoes of the women’s college, we hardly 
need further argument. Anyone who has pursued the elusive prune 
through a lake of custard can echo her remark, ““The lamp in 
the spine does not light on beef and prunes.” This contrast leads 
us naturally to thought of the money that has been poured into 
colleges for men, while the women painfully scraped together 
thirty thousand pounds ‘“‘to raise bare walls out of the bare 
earth.” 

Mrs. Woolf’s idea that five hundred pounds a year will give a 
woman security makes her book seem a little out of date. But the 
exact sum does not matter; the point is that if a woman is to be 
creative, she must be economically independent. This is made 
clear in the case of Shakespeare’s imaginary sister, whose genius 
could end only in disaster. Whether even economic independence 
could have developed a woman Shakespeare is questionable. 
Mrs. Woolf says truly that the Elizabethan was definitely a 
masculine age. 

She is a little inconsistent when she remarks that Jane Austen 
and Emily Bronté were the two greatest women novelists because 
“they wrote as women write, not as men write,” but Mrs. Woolf 
goes on to compare Jane Austen with Shakespeare, who has an 
“androgynous” mind, and says, “‘it is fatal for anyone who writes 


to think of their sex.” She goes on to say, “‘It is fatal for a woman 
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to lay the least stress on any grievance; to plead even with justice 
any cause; in any way to speak consciously as a woman.” 

Having in mind these words, and the hopeful ending of the 
book, where she prophesies that if we work for her, Shakespeare’s 
sister may yet be born, we are surprised and a little disappointed 
when we turn to Three Guineas. 

This, according to the Diary, was intended to be a sequel to 
A Room of One’s Own, but it is entirely different in content and 
tone. Here Mrs. Woolf seems to have done what she criticized 
some of the women novelists for doing—she has let anger come in. 
The good-humored satire of the earlier book is gone, and there 
is a note of sharpness, of antagonism. One of the reviewers made 
an apt comment: “It is not often that the notes at the end of a 
book are more interesting than the text, but the 60 pages of them 
in Mrs. Woolf’s “Three Guineas’ are, I think, the most readable, 
the most pointed part of her book. The pill comes first (a rather 
acidulated pill) and the jam follows.’’* 

In Three Guineas Mrs. Woolf declares that the word “feminist” 
is dead. ‘““That word, according to the dictionary, means ‘one who 
champions the rights of women.’ Since the only right, the right 
to earn a living, has been won, the word no longer has a meaning.” 
We might question her here. Are there no other rights than the 
right to earn a living? Is there not the right to equal pay for 
equal work and is that yet completely assured? However, Mrs. 
Woolf seems to say that she is not a feminist, since she asserts 
that the word does not exist. And if we consider her general 
attitude through the book, we can hardly call her one. 

She is protesting, it is true, against the unfair treatment of 


women, especially so far as their education is concerned. Arthur’s 
Education Fund, she says, was built up partly by the deprivation 
of his sisters. Whether she herself can really speak as one deprived, 
might be questioned. Aileen Pippett, in her biography The Moth 
and the Star, comments, ‘Virginia had an eager and inquiring 
mind. Very well, she should be enabled to learn. All the resources 
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of her father’s library, the London Library, the British Museum, 
should be at her disposal. The very best people should come and 
teach her Greek, if that was what she wanted.” This does not 
sound as if she, as one of the “‘daughters of educated men,” could 
complain of lack of education. And, certainly, as we read her 
books, we feel that she was more thoroughly educated than most 


college graduates. She seems to have resented the fact that she 


was not sent to school and to the university, as her brothers were, 
but this appears to have been due to her delicate health rather 
than to any unfairness of treatment. Mrs. Pippett says, “‘She 
was the darling, the pet, the elected companion; but her inferior‘ty 
was always subtly stressed. So, at least, she fiercely felt and 
continued to feel.” And she adds, “She would in later years 
have suffered far fewer agonies of apprehension about criticism 
of her work if she had been able to outgrow her exaggerated fears 
that men would be kind to her because she was a woman.” 

In Three Guineas what makes us feel most strongly that she is 
not a feminist in any ordinary sense is her attitude toward organiz- 
ation. All kinds of organized groups meet her scorn. We should 
expect the author of A Room of One’s Own to be good-humoredly 
amused at men’s love of dressing up; the author of Three Guineas 
is bitingly sarcastic about the ribbons, the wigs, the many-colored 
hoods which mark the degree of achievement. She has been asked 
to join a society the aim of which is to preserve peace, and to 
contribute to its funds. She agrees to give to this cause one of the 
“three guineas,” but she refuses to sign her name and become a 
member. She, and other women like her, she says, will form a 
society of their own—the “Outsiders’ Society.” It is a little 
difficult to follow her argument here. It is hard tosee the value of 
a purely negative attitude. She seems to think there has been 
some benefit in securing the vote for women; certainly this would 
never have been attained without some organized effort. We 
cannot imagine Virginia Woolf using some of the methods of the 
women who battled for suffrage. But we cannot see why belonging 
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to a society on equal terms with men would not help the position 
of women instead of injuring it. And her admiration for the 
Lady Mayoress who discouraged war by refusing to knit socks 
seems a little overdone. 

On the whole, Three Guineas is inconclusive. Mrs. Woolf resents 
the unfair treatment of women in the past and speaks of the 
“infantile fixation” of fathers—for example, Mr. Barrett and 
Mr. Bronté. She gives a little too much importance to the fact 
that it is now possible for a woman to earn her own living. That 
in itself is not a cure for all ills. Moreover, though she feels that 
there are still far too few women in England having the benefit 
of higher education, she does not seem inclined to do anything 
very definite about it. Herself an example of what a woman can 
accomplish without a formal education, she is perhaps not the 
natural one to make an effort to give it to others. We feel that she 
is rather too much impressed with the hard lot of women in an 
earlier time and that perhaps she does not face definitely enough 
some of the problems women have to meet under changed 
conditions. And we regret the acerbity of tone which makes her 
argument less effective than that of the earlier book. 

When we turn to the women in Virginia Woolf’s novels, we 
hardly get a unified impression. One of the best known of these 
women is primarily a wife and mother. Mrs. Ramsay, who is 
admittedly a reproduction of Virginia’s own mother, is the center, 
the core of the family life. She bolsters up her husband’s self- 
distrust, combined so oddly with his egotism. She gives comfort 
material and otherwise—to the different individuals assembled in 
the island summer home. Her personality is so strong, it persists 


after her death and seems to be still there. Lily Bristow, looking 


up from her painting, sees Mrs. Ramsay at the window. And we 


feel it is Mrs. Ramsay’s courage and her optimism that finally 
bring her husband and the two reluctant children to the Light- 
house. There is nothing of feminism here; it is Goethe’s Ewig- 


Wetbliche. 
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Mrs. Dalloway has a daughter, but she is not primarily a 
mother. She is not even, we might say, primarily a wife. She is a 
human being who, living her past and present together, is trying 
to see what life means. She is charmingly feminine; she is not 


feministic. She is worried not about inequality of the sexes but 


about the injustice which human beings can show to each other. 


It is the ugliness of life that hurts her when she hears of madness 
and suicide and the mistaken treatment which brought it about. 

The most definite handling of the woman question is shown in 
in the early book, Night and Day. Mary Datchett is a secretary 
in an office of the Woman Suffrage movement. She is happy 
and contented, and although she thoroughly enjoys her apartment 
and her life alone in it, she is glad to leave it for the working day. 
‘She had now been six months in London, and she could find no 
flaw, but that, as she invariably concluded by the time her boots 
were laced, was solely and entirely due to the fact that she had 
her work.’”4 

Though the fact that Mary is working for Woman Suffrage 
would seem to show that Mrs. Woolf had some interest in it, 
the description of the office and its methods does not take it too 
seriously. Mrs. Seal and Mr. Clacton, with whom Mary works, 
hardly represent efficient executives. Mrs. Seal is called an 
“enthusiastic ineffective littke woman” and an “odd little priestess 


of humanity.” Mr. Clacton is devoted to detail. 


He loved the jargon of committee-rooms; he loved the 
way in which the door kept opening as the clock struck 
the hour, in obedience to a few strokes of his pen on a 
piece of paper; and when it had opened sufficiently often, 
he loved to issue from his inner chamber with documents 
in his hands, visibly important, with a preoccupied 
expression on his face that might have suited a Prime 
Minister advancing to meet his Cabinet.’’® 


If this group represents Mrs. Woolf’s idea of organization, one is 


hardly surprised at her lack of enthusiasm for it. 
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Mary falls in love with Ralph Denham, and for a time her 
work loses its importance. When she finds, however, that his 
interest in her is merely friendship and that he has become 
attracted to Katharine Hilbery, she turns back to the work more 
zealously than ever and even decides that she no longer loves 
Ralph. 

Katharine is a very different type. Mrs, Woolf says she ‘‘was 
a member of a very great profession which has, as yet, no title 
and very little recognition, although the labour of mill and 
factory is, perhaps, no more severe and the results of less benefit 
to the world. She lived at home.” Katharine is represented as 
the one who brings order into the house and into the lives of her 
mother and father. She really has a passionate interest in 
mathematics and would like to devote herself to it, but apparently 
this would have been considered unwomanly and she uses her 
spare time to help her mother write a life of the poet grandfather, 
a task which has already taken years without getting any nearer 
completion. 

Mrs. Hilbery has something of Mrs. Ramsay in her, but she is 


less practical and less rational. 


. . at the age of sixty-five she was still amazed at the 
ascendancy which rules and reasons exerted over the lives 
of other people. She had never learnt her lesson, and had 
constantly to be punished for her ignorance. But as that 
ignorance was combined with a fine natural insight 
which saw deep whenever it saw at all, it was not possible 
to write Mrs. Hilbery off among the dunces; on the 
contrary, she had a way of seeming the wisest person 
in the room.® 


And indeed it is Mrs. Hilbery who straightens out in the end 
the situation which has seemed hopelessly entangled. 
Though Night and Day is the book most concerned with the 


practical problems of women’s relation to society, Orlando raises 


the more general question of sex—its meaning and its distinctions. 
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Orlando is a young man in the Elizabethan period. Somewhere 
in the eighteenth century, he becomes a woman and remains so 
through the rest of the book. He—or she—meets the change with 
perfect equanimity, and the members of her household and her 
acquaintances accept the situation without apparent surprise or 
shock. While living the life of a great lady, Orlando occasionally 
puts on a costume left over from her masculine days and goes out to 
amuse herself. She finally reveals her secret to the girls whom she 
meets, and finds to her surprise that she can enjoy friendship 
with other women. 

It is in Orlando, | think, that Virginia Woolf speaks her final 
word on the relation of the sexes. The situation embodies the 
statement she made in A Room of One’s Own: “‘It is fatal to be a 
man or a woman pure and simple; one must be woman-manly 
or man-womanly.” This is put into concrete form in the scene 
where Orlando and Shelmerdine declare their love. 

No sooner had the words left her mouth than an awful 
suspicion rushed into both their minds simultaneously. 
**You’re a woman, Shel!” she cried. 
**You’re a man, Orlando!” he cried. 

After the marriage, it is true, Orlando continues to live the 
traditional life of the woman who stays at home and waits, while 
Shelmerdine battles his way around the Horn. But the poem she 
has cherished through the centuries is finally published and wins 
a prize. Is there a suggestion here that Shakespeare’s sister is on 
the way to being born? 

At the very end of the book, as Shelmerdine returns, the wild 
goose, which has haunted Orlando, flies over their heads. Aileen 


Pippett takes the wild goose as the spirit of beauty which the poet 


pursues. Is it only this, or does it represent Orlando’s final discovery 


of what life means ? 
It is probable that Virginia Woolf’s feeling about men and 
women developed from her relation with her father. Her attitude 


toward him seemed to be a mingling of admiration and resent- 
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ment. In one place in the Diary she says he would have been 
ninety-six if he had lived till that day, as would have been possible, 
but adds, “‘His life would have entirely ended mine. What would 
have happened? No writing, no books—inconceivable.” By 
representing him as Mr. Ramsay in To the Lighthouse, she managed 
to escape from him, and the feeling of Mrs. Ramsay’s children 
toward him was very much her own. 

Certainly no modern woman has needed to struggle less for 


her rights than has Virginia Woolf. She was accepted without 


question as one of the most important writers of the day. She 


was treated as a friend and equal by many of the most interesting 
and able men of her time. Her marriage, so far as one can judge, 
was a thoroughly satisfying experience. If there was some faint 
hint of an inferiority complex, it came from her childhood and 
early girlhood, which were dominated i / one who was not always 
sure enough of himself to be wise for others. Perhaps it was just 
as well that she was not actively feministic—that she belonged 
to no organization; she could do more for other women simply 


by being herself. 


NOTES 
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Battles Against Books 


BY 


ALEX SANDRI-WHITE 





ss To death voluntarily is a long 


and agonizing way of ending one’s life. However, this was the 
form of suicide which Titus Labienus chose, when his writings 
were burned by the Roman Senate, to please the almighty 
Octavianus. 

Although there may have been some cases earlier in history 
where rulers tried to suppress ideas or movements by ordering 
books to be destroyed, Labienus’ fight to save the republic is the 
first example on record to arouse other writers. His colleagues 
protested against the measure, but their endeavors were of no 
avail. Neither their speeches nor their epistles could prevent the 
Roman Empire from getting the upper hand over the republican 
principles and becoming a world power of the first order. But 
during the centuries to come, many a battle has been fought be- 
tween tyrants and writers, and the war of the pen against the sword 
is far from being over. For hundreds of years, books have been 
banned and burned because dictators tried to break the spirit of 
their opponents, for dictators know that the written word is the 
spirit’s strongest weapon. 

Sometimes autocrats have used the drastic means of burning 
not only the book, but its author as well. Emperor Nero is credited 
with being one of the first to practice this method. When his 
system was attacked by a pamphleteer who did not like the 


Senate and the Priests, Nero ordered the man, together with his 
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scrolls, to perish at the stake. Shortly thereafter, as will be remem- 
bered, Nero used the same means of oppression against the 
Christians. But the new faith eventually triumphed over its per- 
secutors. 

During the Middle Ages the battle between the pen and the 
sword was fought mostly on religious grounds. The Church against 
heretics, rulers against infidels, orthodox groups against sects, 
dissidents against each other—every one thought himself to be 
the only depositary of the keys to the kingdom of Heaven and, 
in the name of God, a continuous massacre went on. The writings 
of the heretics were considered their mightiest arms. Their homes 
were searched to unearth copies of forbidden books. 

With so much hatred within the various groups of Christianity, 
it can easily be imagined how religious minorities were treated 
that did not profess to follow the Nazarene’s teachings. Among 
the Jewish Scriptures none was ever as vehemently attacked as 
the Talmud. This vast storehouse of religious lore, written partly 
in Hebrew and partly in Aramaic, was held responsible for 
keeping the Israelites from conversion, more so than the Old 
Testament itself. Therefore, it was time and again confiscated 
and thrown into the fire by overzealous and unsuccessful mission- 
aries. It was a welcome relief for the Jewish people when an 
expurgated edition of the Talmud was authorized to circulate, 
with those passages eliminated that allegedly opposed Christian 
doctrines. 

Conflicts with Moslems were less frequent. Although Moham- 
med was hostile towards other beliefs, especially in his later years, 
his followers were satisfied with conquering as many countries as 
possible and collecting heavy taxes from Christians and other 
“infidels.” But they were fairly tolerant as far as the religious 
ideas of their subjects were concerned, and their record as book- 
burners is not very impressive. Things changed, however, during 
the Crusades. Under the Turkish sultans, especially, there were 


frequent razzias against disapproved writings, sometimes ordered 
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by semi-independent pashas, who at one time ruled nearly half 
of Europe. 

The invention of the printing press is considered as officially 
terminating the medieval era. But if the Middle Ages are often 
called dark, modern times, unfortunately, were not so luminous, 
either. As a matter of fact, the art of book burning became more 
popular as the centuries went by, for the simple reason that there 
was more to burn. A book that is printed in many volumes, 
which may be owned by thousands of families, is considered much 
more dangerous than a costly manuscript, prepared in laborious 
process and circulated just in a few copies. 

Actually the Spanish Inquisition, soon spreading its tentacles 
all over Europe (and later even to South America), started a real 
boom in book banning and author burning. Liberally minded 
Catholics, Protestant groups, and Jewish communities wére 
among the victims of God’s bloodhounds, as they were called. 
Luther’s writings, Reuchlin’s works, and again the Talmud are 
just a few of the books condemned to be burned on the pyre to 
glorify the name of the Creator. Wherever the authors or followers 
of such books fell into the hands of the Inquisition, they also 
wound up in the auto-dafés. 

The real reason behind these persecutions was certainly not 
always religious fanaticism. Economic motives can very often be 
discovered, and, without subscribing to the teachings of historic 
materialism, we find greed and envy to be mighty stimulants to 
join “inner” crusades with the prospect of rich loot. 

For truth’s sake it must be mentioned that when the Protestants 
were in power, they were not always very tolerant, either. Queen 
Elizabeth I had her executioner burn many a volume—for reli- 


gious as well as for personal motives. Later, Defoe and other 


famous authors were among the victims of book burnings. It 
was eventually religious and spiritual intolerance, together with — 
economic reasons, that prompted the early colonists to look for 
a new homeland. 
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Although during the past two centuries the religious theme has 
gradually been relegated to the background, and _ political, 
philosophical, and scientific topics have become predominant, 
the age of universal tolerance has not yet come. The birth of 
the United States and the French Revolution were important 
milestones in humanity’s march towards freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. But relapses are unfortunately much more 
frequent than the average person realizes, and, even apart from 
such monstrous intermezzos of barbarism as Hitler’s regime in 
Germany, liberty does not yet reign supreme. Books are often 
banned—and, alas, even burned—under various pretexts. Politi- 
cal reasons are foremost to be invoked in taking books off the 
shelves. What is sacred to Communists, is blasphemous to Fascists, 
and books expounding ‘“‘capitalistic” views are, of course, prohib- 
ited in Russia and other countries following collectivistic prin- 
ciples. 

However, this does not mean that within the western world 
religious freedom is an established fact. While the Vatican 
features on its index of forbidden books many classics that have 
obtained world-wide recognition and are frequently read even by 
Catholics, countries with a predominantly Protestant population 
bar plays because they may offend the religious feelings of the 
public. England still opposes the representation of God on the 
stage or on the screen, and other nations follow even narrower 
concepts in this respect. 

To the reasons for condemning a book or some other product 
of the spirit, the twentieth century may boast having added the 
racial issue. The works of hundreds of authors were burned by 
the Nazis because they were written by members of allegedly 
inferior races. South Africa and Pakistan have their own color 


and caste problems, and in the Unites States many a book or a 


play dealing with the Negro has aroused controversy and bitter 


conflicts. The names of Lillian Smith and Sherwood Anderson 


come to mind in this connection. 
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But one of the most urgent problems to solve is the “‘moral” 
question. Writers from Ovid down to the Marquis de Sade have 
been attacked for licentiousness in their works. However, only 
during the past hundred years or so did pornography become a 
real threat to morals. Especially in the large cities, filth, with no 
artistic or literary justification, is being peddled, and it is obvious 
that the authorities have the duty to do something about it. 

The real difficulty is, however: Who is qualified to decide what 
is obscene? Just a few years ago, Lady Chatterley’s Lover and Ulysses 
were banned. Today, D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce are 
recognized as top rank authors. How about Faulkner, Williams, 
and a host of others? Their works are available to anybody. 
Since the paperbound editions have eliminated financial obstacles 
to a wide distribution of such books, the issue of morality does 
indeed constitute a serious problem. 

But opinions are more than ever divided on where to draw a 
line between the realistically decent and the licentiously obscene. 
When the federal or state authorities do not interfere, committees 
of vigilantes try to take over, and the arbitrary acts of pressure 
groups have done perhaps more harm than good in such matters. 
Pacifist novels, opposed by them for political reasons, were con- 
demned because of some so-called naturalistic passages they 
contained. 

We are certainly against lurid ‘‘comics” that abound in sadistic 
violence. But what about our beloved fairy tales, with their ogres, 
witches, murders, and transformations? Are we sure this type of 
story is wholesome nurture for the young mind? Do not certain 
movies or television shows exert a more harmful influence on our 
children than the Sunday supplements ? 

The battle between the pen and the sword goes on. The pen 
certainly does not always fight for worthwhile issues, nor does the 


sword always mean crude tyrannical violence. But tolerance and 


freedom of speech are among the most important achievements 


of mankind. They must be constantly protected and defended 
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from attacks, wherever these may come from. The liberty of the 
press is sacred and unless abused for the purpose of preaching 
hatred and persecution, it must not be touched. 

Let us beware of those who advocate the banning or burning 
of books. They want to ban the spirit of freedom and to burn the 
author in the name of their own obscure ideology. Let us beware 
of these self-appointed censors. If they want to keep busy, let us 
tell them to ban the author whose play recently made a good 
number of spectators faint during a British performance. The 
scene, more gruesome than anything whipped up by our most 
imaginative writers, that had such a terrifying effect, showed a 
lady eating a pie in which the bodies of her two children had been 
cooked. The drama, incidentally a box-office hit, was written 
by a certain William Shakespeare. 


THE ANSWER 
By Georce WEHNER 


What is lovelier than the uncurling fronds 
Of springtime ferns from winter sleep awake, 
Or the gentle push and break of bonds 

By opening willow buds above the lake? 
What is sweeter than the silver ring 

Of waterfall enshrined in sunny glen, 

Or the call of bird whose rise and fling 
Speaks of freedom lost and found again? 
What is sadder than the rose of love 

Held in the hand of one who never gives, 
Fading in the dreary twilight of 

A summer day that died, but that still lives? 
Nothing is joyful, nothing sad, when known; 
Nothing worthwhile but to make truth one’s own. 








Towards a Liberal Theology 


BY 


E. L. ALLEN 





= IS PERHAPS not merely wishful thinking 


that suggests that a revival of liberal theology is due. The neo- 
orthodoxy of Barth and Brunner has lived out its natural term, 
for it is not often that a new school can hold its own for more 
than forty years. Recent developments in philosophy, those 
especially that are associated with the names of Jaspers and 
Marcel, seem to offer a new terminology and a point of view from 
which many of the old controversies lose their relevance. On the 
other hand, the successive volumes of Barth’s Dogmattk show their 
author more and more seriously bogged down in a Protestant 
scholasticism which is of interest only to professionals. Yet the 
work of neo-orthodoxy cannot be undone, and we may be sure 
that any liberalism that re-emerges will be much more positive 
than was the old. There can be no going back to a rationalism 
that had little or no place for the imagination; we shall not 
again, with Hegel, dissolve history into a set of general principles; 
nor can we, since Schweitzer, be as blithely confident as were 
our predecessors that we can recover the historical Jesus and find 
in that figure all we want for today. 

There are certain books that suggest what shape a new 
theological liberalism will assume. The most important is, of 
course, Bultmann’s much-debated essay on demythologizing. 
Bultmann has forced us to recognize how wide a gulf opens 
between the mind of the first century and that of the twentieth, 
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and yet how necessary it is that we should not suppose all truth 
to lie on our own side of the gulf. We must remove the offense 
of the prescientific world-view so that in a scientific age we may 
challenge men with the offense of the Cross. Martin Werner’s 
Die Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas is undoubtedly one-sided, but 
it does present the development of Christian doctrine from a 
perspective that is most illuminating, and it does reckon with a 
factor often neglected—the failure of that hope of the Lord’s 
return that was central for the first Christian generation. Fritz 
Buri’s Dogmattk als Selbstverstdndnis des christlichen Glaubens has now 
begun to appear, its first volume dealing with the problem of 
reason and revelation. It is written under the influence of Jaspers 
and Barth, and I am indebted to it at more than one point in this 
article. 

In English, there are various names that come to mind at once. 
Nels F. S. Ferré, for example, has revived a boldness in speculation 
that we thought had vanished from theology. His work presents 
a rare combination of intellectual freedom and deep spirituality; 
nothing is so sacred that it may not be questioned, yet everything 
is so sacred that God may be found in it. Tillich combines attach- 
ment to the philosophical tradition with openness to all that is 
happening about him. He sees God at work in the secular sphere 
as well as the religious. Nathaniel Micklem breaks loose from 
conventional treatment in his Ultimate Questions and The Abyss of 
Truth. In both books we have a brave attempt to commend the 


Christian faith to those who are only alienated by older 


presentations of it and a frank acknowledgment of how much 


remains uncertain. Ronald Gregor Smith’s The New Man owes 
much to Bultmann and Bonhoeffer; he would have us cease to 
regret what he calls “man’s coming of age” at the Renaissance 
and accept it as the point at which we are to meet with God and 
serve him. A similar line of thought is followed by J. H. Oldham 
in his Life is Commitment. 

I want now to suggest three points from which, as I see it, a 
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renewal of liberal theology today should set out. (1) It needs 
a philosophical principle, a theory of knowledge, and I should 
find that in the distinction between the truth that informs and the 
truth that transforms. The distinction in question has been formulated 
in many ways, as that between problem and mystery (Marcel), 
between the truths of intellect and the truths of faith (Jaspers), 
between impersonal and personal truth (Eucken). We may go 
further back to Kierkegaard’s emphasis on the thinker as an 
existing person, and to the primacy of the practical reason in 
Kant. Religious truth is not subjective in the sense that I produce 
it out of my own consciousness or emotions; nor is it objective in 
the sense that it asks only to be observed and registered accurately 
and is indifferent to any judgment I may pass upon it. Paradox- 
ically, it proves its objectivity by its subjectivity; it convinces me 
that it is given to me from beyond myself precisely by the power it 
possesses to transform me into what, without it, I could never 
have been. Religious truth is apprehended, not as enlarged 
information, but in and through the reorientation of the self. 
Now, whereas the truth that informs can be and must be 


expressed in propositional form, the truth that transforms requires 


another language, that of image and metaphor, myth and symbol. 
Human language must be strained to the utmost to convey that 
which is of such a nature that before it language breaks down. 
Aquinas was surely mistaken when he sought for a proof of his 
principle of analogy. We must apply human terms to God, since 
otherwise we could not speak of Him at all; yet he who knows 
what is meant by ‘‘God”’ will readily admit that all such terms 
are inadequate to him. Any statement about God is misleading 
if taken literally; as symbol, however, it may be charged with 
truth. It is ‘poetry by which we live,” a poetry in which demands 
are made upon us, new depths in life disclose themselves, and we 
make our response accordingly. Again, the basic form of religious 
statement is the confession, an assertion behind which he who 
makes it puts his whole self. What is not ultimately the expression 
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of commitment is without meaning. He who arrives at the 
conclusion that God is, but remains as he was before he raised 
the question has not in fact reached any such conclusion. Herein 
lies the difference between the symbols of science and those of 
religion; the former enable us to order our experience, the latter 
require us to reshape our lives. 

But this must not be taken as urging any sort of flight from 
reason. The truth of information, that can be stated and defended 
in propositions, is not the life of religion, but it is indispensable 
to its health. It is necessary for three purposes—clarification, 
criticism, and communication. It is necessary for clarification, so 
that what is apprehended in a moment of insight may be freed 
from obscurity and related intelligibly to the rest of our experience; 
our faith must receive from reason coherence, pattern, and 
relevance. It is necessary for criticism, for what wins our assent 
must be subjected to the severest tests, to purge out from it what 
is but so much wishful thinking, to shred away all private idio- 
syncrasies, all blind adherence to tradition and preference for the 
edifying over the true. It is necessary for communication, since 
we can only come to terms with each other by rational discourse 
and a language whose words have agreed-upon meanings. Even 
where reason is transcended, such transcendence must be justified 
at the bar of reason. Paradox and antinomy may only be resorted 
to when all the resources of logical thinking have been employed 
and have shown that they are not adequate to the task. 

Thus understood, a liberal theology will be neither science nor 
confession, although it will participate in both. That is to say, 
it will submit itself to just such a rigorous intellectual discipline 


as is appropriate to its subject matter; it will apply the test of 


truth to the most sacred tradition and will accept nothing on 
authority. Yet it will be rooted in a personal experience of that 
which claims the whole self and carries with it an inescapable 
obligation. Hence, the theologian will use concepts critically but 
so that they point beyond themselves to that which no concepts 
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can exhaust. He will say, for example, that “Godis,” but in such 
a way that those who hear him will know that he does not seek 
thereby to add another item to their knowledge but rather to 
share with them that which is at once our most assured support 
and our most perplexing problem. He will offer nothing that 
can be taken over at second-hand but always and only that which 
others must test and confirm for themselves if it is to be true 
for them. He will create no system but will be systematic in his 
presentation of how truth arises where all systems break down. 
He will be all the more scrupulous in argument, because argument 
is to serve him, not as demonstration, but as symbol. 

(2) It follows that the consequences of modern historical study 
of the New Testament are to be accepted without reserve. I say 
the New Testament, because as far as the Old Testament is 
concerned we may surely take it that the battle has been won. 
But, at least in the English-speaking world, there is still consider- 
able reluctance to admit that a new attitude is called for also when 
we deal with the New Testament. There is still (as notably in 
Karl Barth) the pretense that the documents of early Christianity 
can be used by the theologian in the postcritical period very much 
as they were being used in the precritical. Texts are cited as 


probative by those who must know that they are by no means 


certain. I take one of the most recent instances of this. In his book 
Christ and the Church (1957), Anders Nygren makes much of the 
argument turn on the Mathean account of the baptism of Jesus, 
taking no notice of the fact that the words he stresses are peculiar 
to that Gospel. Similarly, Matt. 16:18 f. is taken as crucial for 
the relation between Christ and the Church, and we are told 
twice over in one paragraph that it is “obvious’’ what this much- 
disputed passage means. Such a use of the New Testament is no 
longer legitimate unless one is avowedly a fundamentalist—and 
Bishop Nygren is not that. 

The time has surely come to say plainly that no point in 
Christian doctrine or morals can any longer be established by 
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simple exegesis of the New Testament. What can be obtained 
by that method is information as to the beliefs and practices of 
the first Christians and, at that level, nothing more whatsoever. 
We can determine what the Christology of Paul or Hebrews was, 
but that information does not make it incumbent on us to accept 
—or, for that matter, to reject—their teaching. It shows us what 
Jesus meant by the kingdom of God and what were the hopes 
he entertained in connection with it; but as yet all this remains 
in the past, where the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle remain. 
We are still in the region of the truth that informs. The passage 
to the truth that transforms cannot be made within the limits of 
historical study and exegesis. It is effected only when these mediate 
something more than they can of themselves supply; when the 
vision of the kingdom of God that fired Jesus fires us in turn; 
when the ideas of Paul become more than ideas and become the 
source of new life to us. The exegesis of the New Testament can 
become the medium through which we apprehend the truth that 
leaves us other than it found us; that truth cannot simply be 
deduced from its statements. 

There are two points at which the historical study of the Bible 


raises questions of the utmost importance with which theology has 


not yet wrestled. The first is that the world-background of Israel 
and the Early Church was so much smaller and more restricted 


than is our own. A prophet to the nations like Jeremiah was in 
fact concerned with no more than a tiny section of the human 
race, the peoples of the Near and Middle East. The horizon of 
the first Christians was similarly virtually confined to the Mediter- 
ranean basin. Our world is far more extensive and far more 
diversified, since it includes the great civilizations of the East 
with their art, philosophy, and religion, all embodying a concep- 
tion of life quite distinct from our own. How, then, are we to 
regard the Biblical view of revelation as confined to a single 
historical channel—that of Israel and the Church? Is this an 


absolute, a final judgment on history from the divine perspective ? 
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Or is it rather historically conditioned, a judgment that was 
inevitable under the circumstances but is no longer valid for us? 
To put the same thing in other words, is “‘sacred history” an 
enclave within secular history or is it the secret meaning of all 
history ? 

The second point is of a similar order. Here again we have to 
decide whether a particular set of historical conditions constitutes 
merely the accidental setting of something or forms part of its 
very substance. The question this time is of Christian origins. It is 
surely not open to doubt that Christianity was from the first 
profoundly affected by the fact that it arose at a particular point 
in the development of Judaism. Late Jewish apocalyptic has left 
its mark almost everywhere on the New Testament, so that those 
who claim that Jesus himself was not affected by it have to go on 
to ascribe much of the Gospel material to the Primitive Church. 
Was it entirely to the good that Christianity was thus shaped and 
colored by a set of ideas often bizarre and sometimes terrifying ? 
Has the teaching of Jesus gained or lost by expression in such a 
medium? I am aware, of course, that every historical period has 
its limitations and that these are the price that has to be paid 
for the opportunities it affords. I only urge that this was the case 
in the first century as much as in the twentieth, so that the form 
assumed by the Christian message then is not one to which 
absolute value may be ascribed. 

(3) Finally, a liberal theology needs to set out from a definite 


religious conviction. Here I can only say what is the starting- 


point for myself. It is the resurrection of Christ. Liberalism has 


usually fought shy of this, because it seemed to involve acceptance 
of the story of the empty tomb and so of the physical resurrection. 
But the evidence seems to me to suggest that the empty tomb 
was not an item in the earliest tradition and that the preaching 
of Christ as conqueror of death was based on the experiences of 
the risen Lord enjoyed by the disciples. That is to say, the meaning 
of the resurrection is not. that something happened in the past 
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but that someone is available in the present. Explain it how we 
may, Jesus Christ is unique inasmuch as, while others died and 
left us their words, their example, and so on, he died to live on 
with men as a companion-spirit, as the great contemporary of 
every generation. This is what the resurrection meant to Saul of 
Tarsus when he met with Christ at the gate of Damascus, although 
till then it had been only an empty tale. 

It is too easily taken for granted that the resurrection of Christ 
is a bulwark of traditionalism. That is because, as I have said, 
it has been misunderstood as resting on the acceptance of the 
story of the empty tomb. Once the connection between the two 
has been severed, we can see what an immense gain it is to appeal 
to the Christ of the present rather than to a figure in the past. 
If Christ is risen and alive, then we are no longer bound to the 
presentation of him in the New Testament and in the doctrines 
of the Church. He shakes off these fetters and moves forward in 
freedom into the future. A liberalism that appeals to the teaching 
of the historical Jesus as its authority is as firmly tied to the past 
as any orthodoxy. As Schweitzer has shown, Jesus is rooted so 
firmly in the first century that it is not possible to transplant him 
into the twentieth. But the Christ we follow is one who can enter 
into the centuries as they pass according to their need, who meets 
the situation of today and speaks its language. ““The now im- 
material figure is no longer a receding shade but the infinite 
forerunner: at whatever point we arrive in our search for truth, 
the risen Christ, freed from limit and from time-limit by death, 
is conceived to have been there before us.” 

This conviction enables us to read the New Testament with 
fresh eyes. It ceases to be a store-house of information on which 
we draw and becomes instead a source of spiritual life. Its value 


lies in its power to introduce us to one who is greater than it, who 
refuses to be confined within its pages but steps out of them into 
the world of today. There is no need, therefore, to go back to the 
New Testament for a pattern of church government or a code of 
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ethics, fixed once for all; these are not to be found there. On the 
other hand, reference to the New Testament guards us against 
making Christ merely a sanction for our own opinions; the risen 
and living Christ is neither to be identified with the historical 
Jesus nor to be sundered from him. In the same way, while Christ 
is mediated to us through the tradition of the Church, he is 
mediated as one who may not be bound by it but is free to do new 
things today. It is the prerogative of the living to be creative and 
to take the initiative, and Christ exercises this prerogative. As 
such, he guarantees us against bondage to the past, even to a 


past that bears his name, and opens for us a door into the future. 


If this is so, then Christian thinking takes on a quality of 
adventure it did not previously possess. Christ no longer is taken 
to be a “‘truth once for all delivered to the saints,” so that develop- 
ment may be possible but discovery is not. He is not an authority 
that has decided what we are to believe. Instead, he is a person 
around whom our loyalty gathers and whom we seek to know 
ever more fully and serve ever more faithfully. It is as if we have 
a friend who evokes in us such confidence that we welcome new 
experiences because they can but draw us closer to him. Wher- 
ever he is willing to go with us, something fresh and vital will be 
awaiting us. Discipleship of the risen and living Christ means the 
exploration of all life and all knowledge with him as guide. He 
is final, not in the sense that he has given us already everything 
for which we have a right to look, but in the sense that there is 
no limit to what we may expect from him in the future. A liberal 
Christianity is not, therefore, a Christianity that is chopped and 
amputated to make it acceptable, but a Christianity that, because 
it knows Christ as the source of freedom and creativity, is ready 
to meet any challenge of thought or circumstance. 


NOTE 


1W. E. Hocking, Living Religions and a World Faith (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1940), p. 236. 
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I VENTURE TO SAY, in what I should 


regard as a declaration consistent with piety, that no practiced 
religion, as such, can properly decide any question of appropriate 
conduct or belief respecting the natural world. Human intelli- 
gence, poor instrument that it may be, must conduct all meaning- 
ful efforts at inquiry, enlarging as far as possible those lines of 
investigation which have proved most fruitful in the arts and 
sciences. Religious experience is itself an important region for 
such inquiry, but it cannot—at the risk of confounding the order 
of our thinking life—claim to operate as a superior source of 
knowledge and information. It is simply beside the point, for 
example, for religious groups to dabble in the problems of 
biological evolution and genetics or the legitimacy of the Coper- 
nican astronomy; the very same is true of economics, politics, 
medicine, and morals. All this has been demonstrated before, of 
course, but it seems necessary to restate the principles of the 
argument always in increasingly clear, unmistakable, and yet 
varied and congenial ways. 

Religiously inspired individuals and groups cannot be denied 
access to the public methods for settling public belief and public 
action. They are not disqualified because of their conviction. Nor 
are they remodeled into privileged commentators by that same 
conviction. The truth is that they are not obviously better nor 


worse in any endeavor than are those who cannot so readily 


200 
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profess to comprehend the literal pronouncements of accumulating 
dogma. What I wish to emphasize is that to deny the fact just 
stated is to deny the highest religious wisdom, to exchange piety 
for magic, humility for pride—in brief, to raise man above 
himself and to arrange his fellows in an ascending order of near- 
divinity. 

The ubiquity of religious life proves conclusively that we 
cannot seek its meaning in the vestigial remains of primitive 
society, or in prolonged patterns of self-delusion, or in the sinister 
plots of secret and fanatic organizations. Its meaning belongs to 
the common experience of mankind, and it exacts a measure of 
response from the members of every community on that level of 
intelligence which, individually and collectively, they have 
managed to create. That is why persons of admittedly low 
intellectual capacity may be as deeply religious as are those of 
the greatest capacity. At the risk of confusing the usage of certain 
terms, I should say that religion is a somewhat instinctive response 
of reflective beings. 


There is, it seems to me, one and only one truly fundamental 


insight that ought to be regarded as religious: it is the discovery 


that man lives and participates in a world subject to endless 
change, all of whose member creatures—man included—come 
into being and pass out of being inexorably; religious wisdom is 
the making of this discovery in a way that penetrates our intelli- 
gence (at whatever level it may be) so that we are at least implicitly 
reconciled to this condition of existence, and with equanimity, 
through every belief and action to which we may be committed. 
Now, this discovery is easy to formulate and to confirm by the 
methods of science, but it is exceedingly difficult to live by. Men 
know it but continue to give their hearts to things that pass away. 
What they practice, in being religious, is the paradoxical life of 
giving themselves wholeheartedly to the things which their 
intelligence approves and of keeping themselves, at the same 
time, ultimately free of such attachments. Not to make such a 
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commitment is monstrous and inhuman; not to accept the 
temporary and imperfect nature of the “gift” of the world and of 
the power to use it is impious and, ultimately, unintelligent. 

The difficulty of this adjustment is so enormous that few 
persons can abide their life with this bleak and bare version of the 
religious discovery. Spontaneously, human communities ritualize 
their existence and create (without, in a sense, inventing) cor- 
responding myths by which they are enabled to live with that 
discovery. The rituals and myths are, in that measure, “true.” 
But they are profoundly symbolic performances and_ beliefs, 
informing the natural condition of man and finding expression 
in terms of the divine and the supernatural. It is the misfortune 
of religious wisdom that, in the hands of a great many persons 
of every rank and persuasion, ritual and myth degenerate into 
magical devices and certain dogmas; they are simply trans- 
formed into literal, though unintelligible, truths and are insidi- 
ously substituted for the discovery they were intended to service. 
And so man oscillates between a stark truth which is painful to 
confront and the mythical expressions of that truth which are 
difficult to understand in their proper role. 

Ritual and myth are the emotionally heightened and exalted 
rhythms by which we move through the commonplaces, even the 
possible vulgarities, and the crises of our life. This suggests why 
the bare religious insight is frequently insufficient to guarantee 
our composure; only a few privileged souls (not necessarily the 
greatest) are able to stand alone in these circumstances without 
the forms of communal participation which provides us with 
collective reassurance. This explains also why it is dangerous to 
attempt, and ultimately impossible to succeed in the effort, to 
halt the spontaneous creation of new rituals and myths. The old 
achievements die and are replaced by new images—by the 
instinctive religious artistry of a people. The changing life of a 


people requires changing forms of worship. Every mode of living 


must be comprehended and made sacred, in the sense of absorbing 
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the fundamental insight of religious wisdom. Of course, with the 
so-called secularization of Western society, much of human 
activity can be viewed baldly in a directly religious way without 
the mediation of elaborate ritual and myth. It is a remarkable 
misunderstanding of this trend which sees the secular mentality 
as hopelessly irreligious; it would be truer to see it as threatening 
the scope of the dark side of religion—magic and dogma. 

The familiar jargon of religious groups: “‘grace,”’ “faith,” “‘the 
salvation,” is never properly to 
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immortal soul,” “damnation, 
be construed as the language of a superscience concerned with 
the solution of certain specialized problems. If the existence of 
the immortal soul becomes a literal question, it is not a religious 
but a scientific matter; if the existence of such a reality were 
established by respectable procedures of inquiry, the religious 
problem would broaden to admit this further condition of our 
life. As it is, the lack of evidence does not dissolve the problem. 
Religion is not concerned to truncate, deform, deny, challenge, 
cow, or supersede any of the discoveries of a people but only to 
absorb each discovery within the prevailing attitudes of piety. 
Let me turn back, if I may, to the terms of religious discourse. 
I should say that “salvation” signifies the effective absorption of 
the fundamental religious discovery; that “damnation” is the 
condition of that life which fails in this respect; that “sin” is the 
inherent imperfectibility of mortal life—in terms of being, of 
power and knowledge and intention; that “grace’’ refers to the 
receipt of “salvation,” and “faith” to its activity; that “the 
divine”’ is the real and unqualifiable potency which we impute 
as the ultimate ground of all qualified, finite existence and which 
is, a fortiori, the source of “grace”’ and “‘salvation”’; that “‘sacrifice”’ 
is the devotion of one’s life in accord with the fundamental 
religious discovery; that ‘“‘the holy” and “the sacred” are what- 
ever enable such “‘sacrifice’’; that “‘immortal’’ and “‘eternal’’ are 


epithets applied to the power of mortal men to raise the religious 
issue and to succeed or fail in meeting its challenge; that ““heaven”’ 
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refers to the profound peace which the fulfillment of the religious 
insight awards. All these highly colored terms, and others that 
are equally familiar, translate easily into less charged and less 
mysterious expressions without in the least losing the fundamental 
insight of the religious tradition. 

From this we may readily see why there are no specifically 
religious defenses for belief and action in the world of real events. 
The religious problem concerns the relationship between man in 
his enclosing world and the ultimate ground on which it depends 
for its very being. All particular beliefs and actions are equally 
indifferent or equally engaged, religiously speaking. Whether we 
succeed or fail in battle is the same, whether we are criminal or 
righteous by existing standards is the same. It is intelligent 
inquiry within the world that makes for differences in degree and 
kind, that decides in favor of, or against, this or that. Religion 
can require only that we make our commitments with sincerity 
and earnest inquiry; it cannot forecast the proper decisions. In 
fact, all decisions are hedged in by the same finite boundaries. 
This is why the religious lesson is humility within our engagements. 
Stated in another way, whatever we know and do we are to know 
and do in the religious spirit; religion is the courage, and not the 
rule, of judgment. All that is accomplished or fails is equally given, 
but—for that very reason—the insight is a neutral discovery as 
far as knowledge and action are concerned. The religious question 
is raised in precisely the same way for every possible commitment. 

Intelligence makes its discoveries of the world, and religion 
informs them with piety. To reverse this relationship—to charge 
religion with the discovery of the natural order and to require 
the pious submission of intelligence to its authoritative declar- 
ations—is to lapse into deliberate falsehood, opportunism, self- 
delusion, megalomania, superstition. The religious problem is to 
live sacrificially, whatever our career may be, not in the sense of giving 


up tithes but of tendering one’s entire existence in accord with 


the prime religious insight. 
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Still, it may be observed, one cannot expect the populations of 
the world to turn their backs once and for all to the vital religious 
doctrines which have been lovingly fashioned through the ages. 
Some have dreamed of an educational plan that would work just 
such an erasure. Time itself has dissolved many of the potent 
religions of the past, but even here their most impressive elements 
have frequently been caught up by upstart faiths whose own 
prosperity derives from such a dependence. No human culture 
seems to have been essentially without a religion. And, surely, 
commitment to religious doctrine is not in itself an evil thing. 
There is, however, a genuine danger which the community of 
intelligent inquiry must acknowledge: that is the characteristic 
tendency of dogmatized belief to intrude itself authoritatively into 
the legitimate questions of fallible human inquiry. This cannot 
be rationally defended: the inherent requirements of the scientific 
enterprise would be hopelessly compromised were the principle 
or practice admitted; and the religious discovery itself would be 
unpardonably corrupted by such an excessive and unwarranted 
zeal. There are neither scientific nor religious grounds for the 
submission of human inquiry to allegedly higher agencies (which 
are invariably manned by human beings). In short, man, whose 


interests are mixed, must be on guard against himself; not able, 


apparently, to do without his myths and rituals, he must seek to 


neutralize certain undesirable tendencies which these may en- 
courage. 

To be sure, our proposal is only a practical one, a perpetual 
makeshift. The argument requires that we examine also the 
theoretical aspects of religious myth. But I, for one, would not 
wish to lose sight of the makeshift—impressed as I am by the 
remarkable stubbornness of religious belief. It is at least a feasible 
educational program to enlist religious teachers on the side of 
rational inquiry; it is a hopeless program that would stamp out 
the religious spirit. What we must understand in this matter above 


all else is the full compatibility of religion and science. Mutual 
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distrust of the other’s intent and mutual fear of the other’s appeal 
and rigor have obscured the relation. And yet, it may be readily 
established if we do not bind ourselves merely to the great and 
prominent occasions on which scientists and religionists have 
indeed come into grave conflict. 

The essential clue, I believe, has already been provided; we 
need only to draw it out. I ask you to recall the notion of the 
paradoxical life of man, man who gives himself cordially to the 
things of the world and, at the same time, holds himself free of 
these things. Explicit science and rational inquiry properly supply 
the intelligent explanation and defense of the things we find in 
nature and of the ways in which we relate ourselves to them; and 
religious ritual and myth normally supply the disciplining con- 
viction by which we hold ourselves ultimately free of all our wordly 
attachments. It follows that, in principle, no conflict need arise 
between claims sponsored in these two enterprises. Still, a common 
language is used in both for roughly analogous objects and 
relations, and inattention or slipshod thinking leads us to treat 
the two usages as if they were one. Thus, for example, we hear of 
“scientific truth” and “religious truth,” “natural things” and 
“supernatural things,” “reality” and “Reality,” “sensory ex- 
perience” and “mystical experience.” The scientist hastens to 
point out that, on his principles, religious claims are strictly 
false; the religionist, in turn, insists that science is an inade- 


quate instrument for the right direction of human life. The 


solution seems to be that religious claims cannot be submitted 
to scientific investigation and are never, except for Philistines, 
intended to be verified in such a way; hence, religious claimants, 
on their part, cannot (without risking the then reasonable charge 
of falsity) propose to sit in judgment on those matters on which 
statements may be verified. 

I grant that religious individuals claim that God exists, that He 
has certain properties, that certain miraculous dispensations have 
been made by Him, that man may count on an Eternal Life, etc. 
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I do not see, curious though some of these beliefs may be, that 
any of them need necessarily interfere with, or curtail, the proper 
investigations of the natural world; they simply do not, and never 
shall, refer to the natural properties of things. They are concerned 
rather with relating everything in nature to the fundamental 
religious issue, and, therefore, they impute distinctive roles to the 
things of nature consonant with the governing rituals and myths 
by which the religious adjustment is rendered stable. To be sure, 
the religious individual will want to make it quite clear that the 
beliefs he holds are true; and we need not dispute him. This is 
not to say that the evidence is overwhelmingly in his favor, nor 
is it to say that the evidence is as yet inconclusive. It is to say 
only that the question of evidence, taken in its normal sense, is 
irrelevant. At least one important consequence follows for the 
practice of religion. The debate of religious beliefs may sharpen 
our appreciation of the subtlety and elegance of choice doctrines, 
but it has nothing to do with the proof or disproof of those same 
doctrines. This means that the entire habit of evangelists and 
proselyters has no /ogical, but only a rhetorical, foundation. The 
whole idea of a religious argument is a misleading one, since its 
purpose is not to call into question certain crucial myths but to 
reveal how rich and absorbing those myths may be. 

The beliefs, therefore, may stand. It may be a disappointment 
to learn that men have utter confidence in alleged realities which 


cannot, on principle, be submitted to investigation. But if we 


respect the profound seriousness of the religious problem and the 


ease with which men who have thought themselves immune from 
panic and confusion and loss of confidence have been upset, we 
can at least understand the tenacious and heartfelt conviction 
that these things are true—a conviction otherwise baffling when one 
recalls that the most astute intellects have not infrequently made 
this same confession. Furthermore, it must be noted that these are 
beliefs about “‘ultimate things,” not simply added mirages, 
hallucinations, superstitions intended to people the natural world 
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somewhat more densely than it already is, but beliefs about 
realities which give the entire natural order the power to support 
our religious enthusiasm, our love, our equanimity. Thus these 
beliefs have an entirely respectable role, although a different one 
from that which both overexcited friends and enemies might 
wish to assign to them. 

The “intellectual”? man will want something more, and rightly 
so, but it is important to know that Ais dissatisfaction with the 
luxuriant and (I trust one may say this without being misunder- 
stood) voluptuous imagery of the great historical religions stems 
from intellectual rather than from religious considerations. For he 
is a partisan of the severe principle of the razor, of intellectual 
economy, and he cannot help cutting through the thick jungle 
growth of distinctions that spring up around the religious plant. 
It must be laid bare, and all those ritual and mythical devices 
which facilitate our religious dedication must be exposed for what 
they are: exciting devices which aid us in our weakness. The great 
religions themselves have always preserved the tradition of the 
inherent inadequacy and distortion of our religious imagery— 
which is to prefer their profound educational function to that of 
merely dubious propositions. The truly great images have the 
ability to lead the most varied careers to an effective grasp of the 
religious insight; it is, therefore, easy enough to see that those 
who adapt religiously through them may falter and end by 
adapting to them. But as long as these images are reserved for 
“ultimate things” and are not permitted to displace nature, the 
blur is excusable because they do aid us. This, of course, comes 
dangerously close to idolatry. And it is idolatry when it dictates 
to rational inquiry—for then the natural and the supernatural 
are equated. The deliberate promotion of literal-minded dogma, 
therefore, is religiously indefensible, although the dogmatic belief 


of religious individuals is not indefensible—only inaccurate; for, 


by its very nature, religious teaching is an invitation, and not a 


command, to discover the sufficiency of one set of myths rather 
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than another. The discovery itself lies in the secret life of each 
of us. 

It is, of course, possible for intellectuals to reject religious 
imagery because they reject the religious problem. The only 
relevant criticism is that they have exchanged their razor for a 
machete. The problem is a real one, and their efforts at economy 
must begin with that admission. But, beyond this, they are not 
bound to a single dogma: the problem which the intellectual faces 
is the confession of those doctrines alone which most economically, 
and yet adequately, fulfill his religious needs. In the limit, the 
intellectual will make his adjustment without intervening rituals 
or myth; at the other end of the spectrum, a fictitious noncritical 
believer might continue to absorb without limit all new religious 
inventions. Men fall somewhere between the two. It may be 


argued, and not without cogency, that all religious convictions 


depend on some mythical element however slight; since the 


devotion requires a hopeful, joyous, “‘grateful,” undisturbed 
acceptance of the condition of mortality. But even in this case, of 
course, the razor is not to be discarded but used with greater 
care. Nor can we, surely, ask more of man than that he offer up only 
the convincing fruit of his uncompromising, open, and inquiring 


intelligence. 





Along the Bookshelf 
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Tue Propte’s Piato. By Henry L. Drake. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. xxiii- 

633. $7.50. 

This is a popular treatment of the Platonic philosophy. It reflects a very great 
admiration for the personalities and ideas of the classical Greek philosophers. 
Book I treats of Socrates, quoting extensively from the early dialogues which 
have traditionally been regarded as Socratic. Book II is devoted entirely to 
The Republic. The problem of justice, the theory of education, the place of 
women, the philosopher king, and the various alternative forms of government 
are the themes. Book III, entitled “Discovery of the Good Life,’”’ deals with the 
most fundamental problems of the Platonic ethics, metaphysics, epistemology, 
and politics, again using the technique of extensive quotation and drawing 
upon the obviously Platonic dialogues. Book IV, ‘“‘Man’s Neglected Heritage,” 
consists of miscellaneous quotations, covering a multitude of subjects, both 
from the authentic dialogues as well as from the more doubtful sources, and 
the Epistles. 

This work claims to be a complete reorganization of the dialogues so that 
related material is arranged in sequence. The Jowett translation has been used 
for most of the basic material. Some pages have been reproduced verbatim, 
some have been reduced by the omission of words, and some have been 
rewritten in part. The author has livened the treatment by taking advantage 
of anecdotes and popular accounts supplied by Diogenes Laertius, and other 
legendary materials which grew up in the centuries after the death of Socrates 
and Plato and before the downfall of the ancient culture. 

No attempt has been made to deal critically, except in footnotes, with the 
questions of chronology or the problems of literary criticism involved in the 
Socratic-Platonic problem. HERBERT L. SEARLES 
San Diego State College 


CoNCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. By V. V. Banerjee. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. pp. 333. $6.75. 

Too often today, philosophers treat their discipline as if it were one discipline 
among others, with its own distinctive pattern of problems and methods. The 
entire history of philosophy belies this view. A historical approach to philosophy 
cannot but convince us of the variety of approaches to, and of problems treated 
within, philosophy. Unless we take one philosopher (usually Kant) as a 
paradigm, we have to reject the view of philosophy as a distinctive branch 
of knowledge with distinctive methods. If we persist in viewing philosophy 
in this light, we shall be forced to say that most of the “‘great’’ philosophers 
were usually not engaged in philosophizing. 
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Another way (in addition to the historical approach) to be convinced of the 
error of this view of philosophy is to rediscover the sources of philosophic 
problems in the practical life of man. That is what the book under review 
attempts to do, and it, on the whole, succeeds admirably. 

Throughout the work there is a constant appeal to, and a defense of, common 
sense. But this appeal is made, not to provide us with solutions to philosophic 
problems, but to provide us with a more thorough understanding of the 
character of the problems themselves. 

The conviction behind the book is that men philosophize because they live 
as men in the world. Hence, if we are to understand the problems of philosophy, 
we must find their source in human life. Out of this understanding will develop 
the possibility of fruitful discussion and the resolution of the problems. 

It would be carping unnecessarily to indicate the areas of agreement and 
disagreement with the view the author finally develops. The book is a breath 
of fresh air in the world of academic philosophic publication. It is indeed 
refreshing to find a philosopher, competent in both the history and the practice 
of philosophy, who insists on the relevance of philosophy to the practical life 
of man, and who insists on its worthlessness if it is not so relevant. 

WiiuiaM S. SNYDER 


Tue Repiscovery or Man. By Waldo Frank. George Braziller, N.Y. pp. xix-491. 
$6.95. 


“The purpose of this book is to suggest a method for living in the modern 
world”’—with these words the author begins his Introduction, and they are 
concisely descriptive of the principal theme that is being developed through 
the five hundred pages which follow. 

In Book I the author gives us a sweeping but generally accurate and sug- 
gestive picture of the development of modern European man which, starting 
with the Greeks, dwelling briefly on the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the 
rise of modern science, culminates in references to existentialism, positivism, 
and reductionistic naturalism. Book II is devoted to “‘a journey into psychol- 
ogy.” But it is not until page 298 that the author really begins to unfold his 
own constructive thesis—a thesis keyed to the idea that the self is “‘the sub- 
jectivization of the verb fo be.” (298) But this self must be understood in three 
distinct “dimensions”: the “‘group dimension,” 
and the “cosmic dimension.” The last of these includes the “spiritual” and is 
“universally human.” (309) The conjunction of the three dimensions of the 


the “‘ego-somatic dimension,” 


self defines five distinct types of individuals and, correspondingly, five types of 


culture patterns. But it is only where the cosmic dimension predominates or 


“rules” that the person in the full sense emerges. What the author’s argument 
ultimately comes to is this: ““The East requires a new value: the person. 

The West requires a new method to enact its ancient value.”” (374) But since 
“God is in the self,” the method needed in the West is one “‘to turn the axiom 
into image.” (429) 
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There is much that is thought-provoking and suggestive in this book. Insofar 
as it calls attention to the crucial deficiencies of a scientistic world-view, it is 
a most welcome voice in the wilderness of our times. However, the details 
presented in the book must be carefully and critically re-evaluated and cannot 
always be accepted at face value. And it must be remembered that sweeping 
generalizations may at times oversimplify a situation to the point of falsifying it. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 


Tue Worwp as WILL AND REPRESENTATION. 2 Vols. By Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colo. pp. xxxvi-534; vii-687. $17.50. 


Schopenhauer 


saw Clearly . . . the crux of every later distinctively creative contribution 
to modern thought: that in the nature of man naked will was far more 
primal and effective than ensconced intellect. That insight was the 
principal theme of all after him, whether stated in the fashion of a 
saint, a devil, or something of each: Nietzsche, Dostoievsky, Baudelaire, 
Freud, Marx, Lenin, Kierkegaard, the tortured voices prophetically 
or temporally part of our lovely twentieth century. (viii) 


One may not agree with this value judgment, but it has led C. A. Muses, the 
General Editor, to the publication of this new translation of Schopenhauer’s 
formidable Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel'ung. The translator, E. F. J. Payne, 
Secretary of the British Schopenhauer Society, contributes a brief ““Trans- 
lator’s Introduction” in which he discusses the meaning of some of the key 
terms. He clearly recognizes that context is the key to meaning and that every 
translation, therefore, is also an interpretation. 

When we turn to the translation itself, we notice at once that the title of 
Schopenhauer’s work, usually translated as The World as Will and Idea, is here 
rendered The World as Will and Representation—which is much more felicitous 
to the German original. A comparison of the new translation with the German 
text and with the hitherto standard translation by R. B. Haldane reveals at 
once two important points: (1) the new translation is, indeed, new; almost 
every sentence has been rephrased; (2) the new translation follows the German 
more closely and, on the whole, conveys more accurately Schopenhauer’s 
meaning than does Haldane’s translation. Moreover, the new translation is a 
most readable work. Despite all adherence to the German text, the style of the 
translator matches Schopenhauer’s own brilliant style. All in all, therefore, this 
new translation of one of the great classics in philosophy supersedes and makes 
obsolete the earlier English version. 

Attractively boxed, this two-volume set is also a good example of fine book 


We Rey Wee 


manufacturing. 
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Tue Wit to Doust. By Bertrand Russell. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 126. 
$2.75. 


This is a collection of essays which Russell published during the last thirty- 
seven years. Some of them were already included in the collection entitled 
Sceptical Essays, published in 1928. The present publisher has omitted all 
references to previous publication dates, leading the unwary to believe that 
here is a new book by Russell when all we get is “old stuff.’ At least an 
introduction, putting the essays in perspective, could have been added. Also, 
the essays included in this collection are far from representing the best of 
Russeil. W. H. W. 


An InTRopucTION TO MeEtTapuysics. By Martin Heidegger. Yale University 
Press, New Haven. pp. xi-214. $3.75. 


This is a translation of a “‘corrected” text of a book first published in Germany 
in 1953. Frankly, I admire the translator, Ralph Manheim, for undertaking 
the thankless task of rendering Heidegger’s abstruse and arbitrary German into 
acceptable English. 

It so happens that, some years ago, I attempted to translate at least part of 
Sein und Zeit into English; but I gave up in despair. How, for example, should 
one translate in-sich-aus-sich-hinausstehend? Even Manheim, rendering it as 
“inward-jutting-beyond-itself,” has failed here! And no matter what English 
terms one chooses in the translation of Ur-grund, Ab-crund, and Un-grund, 
something of Heidegger’s intention is lost, for, obviously, he is punning on the 
meaning of Grund. Ent-schlossenheit, Ent-borgenheit, stehen, bestehen, voll-stdndig 
involve similar difficulties. Also, what is one to do with Da-sein, Dasein, 
Daseiendes, with Sein and Seiendes? Heidegger’s own “‘grammar and etymology 
of the word ‘being’ ”’ is a most illuminating illustration of the arbitrariness of 
his linguistic usages; and his philosophical “punning” is notorious. It is 
amazing what he can do with scheinen: Schein, Heiligenschein, Scheinheilige, 
Scheingefecht, Vorschein, Anschein, Erscheinen. (99-100) Heidegger’s own ‘“‘trans- 
lations” from the Greek show the same arbitrary handling of language and 
are, therefore, not translations at all. 

So long as no one is misled by the title of this book into believing that it is 
easy reading, this translation should be welcomed by all persons interested 
in the linguistically tantalizing and strange world of Heidegger’s existentialism. 

W. H. W. 


An Enguiry into Goopness. By F. E. Sparshott. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. pp. xiv-304. $5.50. 


““ 


The “central purpose” of this book is to present “‘a single formula with the 
aid of which all sentences in which the word ‘good’ occurs might be para- 
phrased.” (58) The “formula” the author has decided upon is simply: ““To say 


that x is good is to say that it is such as to satisfy the wants of the person or 
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persons concerned.”’ (122) The significance of the book, however, lies not in 
this formula itself but in the analysis of its meaning. (122-202) The method of 
analysis is that of the “Oxford analysts.’ That is to say, “‘clarification is to be 
achieved by elucidating the unsuspected complexities of the use of language.” 
(36) The “use” of a word will, of course, include “the types of situation in 
which, and the purposes for which, it is used.” (65) 

After giving his readers brief evaluations of the points of view of Plato, 
Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, R. B. Perry, Stevenson, Ewing, Hare, and 
G. E. Moore, the author (who is an assistant professor of ethics at Victoria 
College, the University of Toronto) turns to the main problem of his book: the 
analysis of “‘good’’—which is really a detailed interpretation of the formula 
given above. Although Professor Sparshott is exceptionally skillful in the use 
of analysis as a philosophical tool, he ultimately comes up with nothing more 
than the well-known formula: “Given the existence of a set of needs and 
desires, a thing is good with reference to those needs and desires, whether or 
not it is known to be good, if it is such in fact as to satisfy them.” (202) 

But Professor Sparshott himself realizes that his conclusion is no answer to 
the basic problems of ethics, for the whole problem of “‘desires” is ambiguous, 
since, from a moral point of view, there are “‘good”’ and “bad” desires. Professor 
Sparshott, therefore, turns now to an analysis of “goodness, rightness, and 
obligation,” keying his interpretation of duty and obligation to the notion of 
commitment. (227) Still, even so, he attaches unique importance to questions 
of goodness and holds that “other principles should be adopted or retained 
only in so far as they do not run counter to this overriding consideration.”’ (240) 

This reviewer has argued for an interpretation of obligation in terms of 
(implicit and/or explicit) commitments, and for a justification of commitments 
in terms of values. He is, therefore, in general, sympathetic toward Professor 
Sparshott’s thesis. The difficulties arise when we ask specifically, Js this act 
good? or, Ought I to do this rather than that? Here only a comprehensive value 
theory—not a generalized analysis of the usages of the word “good’’—is of 
any help; and such a value theory is foreign to the whole orientation of ‘‘Oxford 
analysis.” This is not to say, however, that Professor Sparshott’s book is but 
of little value. With all its limitations—and these are inherent in “‘Oxford 
analysis” as such—it is a significant book and one which throws much light 
on obscure and complex problems. W. H. W. 


Tue Soctat Eruics or RemuHoip Niesuur. By Theodore Minnema. William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids. pp. viii-124. $3.00. 


The Reverend Theodore Minnema, Th. D., Pastor of the Christian-Reformed 
Congregation, South Olive, Michigan, presents a well-documented account of 
Niebuhr’s social ethics. The major section of this small volume is devoted to a 
statement of Niebuhr’s position regarding the doctrine of man, the doctrine 
of society, and the relationship of man to society. The theological implications 
of Niebuhr’s position are discussed in relation to his conception of God, of 
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revelation, of Jesus Christ, and of the doctrine of Grace within the redemptive 
framework of the Christian position. 

The concluding chapter deals with the relationship of Niebuhr’s social 
ethics to its historical setting. Here the author discusses liberalism and the social 
gospel, socialism, and capitalism. He is particularly conscious of Niebuhr’s 
divergence from the orthodox position and stresses the unique character of 
Niebuhr’s own point of view. This volume will be of interest to scholars in the 
field of Christian Ethics, although the critical judgments of the author are 
not as incisive as one might wish them to be. J. WesLey Ross 


Epistemo.Locy. By L. M. Régis. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. pp. xii-549. 
$6.50. 


This volume is the latest in a series of philosophica! textbooks published under 
the general title of Christian Wisdom Series. Professor Régis, well known for 
his scholarly writings on medieval philosophy, here treats the subject of 
epistemology in the light of the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas. Unlike many 
writers of traditional texts, however, he has a profound knowledge of, and much 
sympathy with, certain modern developments in the theory of knowledge, and 
the book gives an understanding account of points of view other than Thomist 


realism. 

The order of presentation is not traditional, since Professor Régis is anxious 
to make the student see that there is a problem of knowledge and why every 
philosopher must give some account of the apparent gap between reason and 


sensation, between certainty and doubt. Through an analysis of the nature of 
man, who is at once a sensible and a rational animal, the author shows how the 
real world can be present to human consciousness in this twofold way. In the 
account of the intentional nature of thought, he makes use of the results of 
modern phenomenology—a point on which many contemporary thinkers are 
in agreement with traditional Aristotelian realism. The views of thinkers with 
whom the author does not agree, such as Descartes and Kant, are not merely 
summarized and then refuted, in the usual textbook fashion, but an attempt 
is made to see them from the inside and to sympathize with whatever truth may 
be contained in modern idealism or rationalism. The abundant notes show that 
the author is completely familiar with the vast literature on epistemology. 
This lengthy and subtle work is far more than the usual textbook. It consti- 
tutes an excellent account of epistemological realism, furnished with full 
historical references to every aspect of the problem of knowledge, including 
those difficulties which have arisen in connection with modern science. 
Professor Régis’ work is an admirable introduction, based on traditional 
principles, to both the classical and the modern phases of the problem of 
knowledge. Pau MILLER 
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THe Way Tuincs Are. By P. W. Bridgman. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. pp. x-333. $5.75. 


Reading a book by Bridgman is always a challenging experience, and reading 
this one is no exception. It supplements and reformulates the author’s thesis of 
“‘operationism” presented in such earlier works as The Logic of Modern Physics, 
The Intelligent Individual and Society, and Reflections of a Physicist. The strongest 
part of the book is, without question, Chapter V: “Some Aspects of the 
Physical Sciences.” In the remaining chapters one also finds thought-provoking 
discussions and challenging ideas, but it is evident that here the author is not 
as much “at home” as he is in physics. In Chapter IV, dealing with ‘‘Logic, 
Probability, and Related Topics,” one finds passages (for example, on page 89) 
that are reminiscent of the early Husserl—the Husserl who was still looking 
for a psychological basis of logic and mathematics. Bridgman thus speaks of 


> 


the “feeling of compulsion” which seems to provide “a basis for rational 
argument,” saying nothing of the entirely different basis of logical validity so 
clearly demonstrated in Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen. If one reads closely 
Bridgman’s account of the subject-matter basis of logical inference, one cannot 
help but think also of Hegel and his interpretation of logic. However, more 
significant is perhaps the fact that Bridgman’s own constructive thesis suffers 
from a fatal ambiguity. As he uses the term, the meaning of “‘operation”’ varies 
from one’s own immediate awareness of a pain or a color, to logico- 
mathematical manipulations of symbols, to psychological projections, to the 
employment of complicated devices and intricately designed experiments. 
Surely, when it is so broadly understood, the term “operation” loses all 
significance and, therefore, all usefulness. 

Chapter VI, “On the Fringes of Psychology,” emphasizes the crucial 
distinction between a “private” and a “public” world, the former being 
accessible only to the experiencing individual—and as he experiences it; the 
latter being our “shared” world of everyday life and of science. Although the 
distinction has been made before, Bridgman’s forceful restatement of it is 
most welcome, for the significance of this distinction cannot be minimized. 
Not only does our “private” experience definitely limit behavioristic psychology, 
it also entails consequences of utmost importance for our moral life. The whole 


problem of personal integrity (to give but one instance) is here involved. 


The most unsatisfactory part of the book—at least from the point of view 
of this reviewer—is Bridgman’s discussion of morals. The significance of the 
moral ought and its justification have been missed completely and, with it, 
the nature of society has been misconstrued. On page 266 we are told that 
“considerations of ought and duty are not necessary in establishing an acceptable 
value system, and that if we can get along without them we had better do so.” 
The first part of this statement is perfectly true; but it reverses the crucial 
relation of moral obligation to values. The second part of the statement, 
however, is unacceptable because where there is no ought there are no morals. 
Some of Bridgman’s difficulties in the later parts of the book—his diificulties 
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in interpreting social situations and problems, for instance—have their roots 
here. But even where the reader disagrees with Bridgman, he is at least 
challenged to do his own thinking. 

Bridgman’s style is leisurely and clear. The book, however, is marred by a 
number of misprints and typographical errors, ranging from obvious misspell- 
ings on pages 47, 273, and 280, to the omission of a word (211), the unfortunate 
substitution of “‘analyzably”’ for ““unanalyzably” (224) and of “-A” for “A” 
(265), to the garbled lines on page 206. W. H. W. 


Tue New Science. By Mex Planck. Meridian Books, N.Y. pp. xxiv-328. $5.00. 


Although published in 1959, this collection of three essays by the distinguished 
German physicist was obviously intended as a commemorative volume on his 
one hundredth birthday, April 23, 1958. Planck died in 1947. The book 
contains a brief Preface by Albert Einstein, written in 1932 as a preface to the 
first essay, and an Introduction by James Franck, which was originally presented 
as a memorial lecture on January 31, 1948. 

The essays here reprinted are “‘Where is Science Going?” (1932), ““The 
Universe in the Light of Modern Physics” (1931), and ““The Philosophy of 
Physics” (1936). Max Planck, one of the pioneers in quantum physics and a 
recipient of the Nobel Prize in 1918, discusses in these essays in a free and 
easy manner some of the achievements and perspectives of modern physics 
and their significance for our general view of the world. If today Planck’s 
ideas are somewhat dated, this is so only because of the immense new field 
of atomic research which his own work helped open up. For readers who are 
interested in the development and nature of modern physical science, this 


should be indispensable reading. W. H: W. 


Tue IDEA oF FREEDOM. By Mortimer 7. Adler. Doubleday & Co., N.Y. pp. xxvii- 
689. $7.50. 


The subtitle, ““A Dialectical Examination of the Conceptions of Freedom,” 
describes pointedly the content of this important book—the first major 
work published by The Institute for Philosophical Research. As Dr. Adler 
states in the General Introduction: “The Institute’s approach is non- 
philosophical in the sense that it undertakes to develop no theory of the idea 
under consideration, not to defend any as true.” (xx) What is intended is a 
full presentation of the idea of freedom in all its variations throughout the 
course of history. To achieve this end teamwork of a large research staff was 
necessary. Dr. Adler, therefore, is responsible only for giving the work its 
final form. However, what is here before us is not mere reporting; it is inter- 
pretative and constructive as well. 

The first seventy-nine pages are devoted to an analysis of “‘philosophical 
discussion and controversy,’ culminating in the thesis that “progress in 


philosophy depends on something more than the proliferation of philosophies 
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or the novelty of their doctrines” (75), that, in fact, sustained dialectical 
clarification of ideas is an indispensable condition of philosophical progress. 


“ce ” 


Nevertheless, such clarification is “only a condition prerequisite to progress. 
(76) It can do no more than prepare the ground for further work. But anyone 
who reads Dr. Adler’s book attentively must agree that immensely much is 
gained in the clarification of ideas by a work such as this. 

Adler’s basic thesis is that “there are three ways in which writers about 
freedom conceive it as being possessed, no more, no less” (161); it being 
“circumstantial,” “‘acquired,” or “‘natural.”” The philosophers of the West 
who have dealt with the problem of freedom are then grouped under the 
appropriate heading (164), and a special table (165) then shows which philo- 
sophers were concerned with “two or more distinct modes of possession.” 

In Part III the various “modes of possession” are analyzed more specifically. 
Evidence is supplied both in many textual quotations and in footnotes. It is 
impossible here to do justice to the rich content of the book which provides 
proof and clarifying argument for the thesis set forth at the beginning. The 
summary results are presented in detailed Tables (592-594) in which all 
major philosophers find their appropriate niche. But the real significance of 
this book lies not in these Tables; it lies in the clarifying arguments and the 
mass of evidence set forth in support of the initial thesis—evidence augmented 
by a Bibliography of forty pages. 

The present volume—a “‘must”’ for all who are concerned with the problem 
of freedom—has emphasized agreement rather than disagreement among 
philosophers. But, as Dr. Adler himself recognizes, the dialectical work yet to 
be done requires that the genuine disagreements found in the discussions of 
freedom also be set forth with meticulous care. Until that is done the present 
work, despite all its merits and despite the mass of evidence presented, is and 
must remain only a fragment—but a fragment which is of immense value to 
all persons concerned with the problem of freedom. W. H. W. 


Tue Principces or Semantics. By Stephen Ullmann. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y. pp. 346. $10.00. 


The original or 1951 edition of this work has been reproduced by photo- 
lithography and provided with a short supplement reviewing developments 


to 1957. 


Professor Ullmann has carefully explained what for him are the limits of 


his subject. As a linguist he is interested in language, and he tries to study it 


not as logic or psychology or behavior but as a system of symbols; as a 
semanticist he is interested in meaning, and he tries to study meaning rather 
than sound, which he leaves to phonologists. (He ventures no discussion of 
the morpheme.) His field is lexical and, to a much smaller extent, syntactical 
semantics. He does not disregard what he calls “‘extra-linguistic”’ problems, 
but he does not dwell upon them. His deliberately narrow focus seems to 
magnify the objectivity of meaning. He is wary of settling semantic problems 
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deductively. He dislikes guessing about causes. He insists on the distinction 
between the state of a language at a given time and at successive times. 

Thus Ullmann begins with definitions and devotes his big chapters to de- 
scriptive semantics (viewing language synchronistically) and to historical 
semantics (viewing language diachronistically). There is also a chapter, a 
short one, on the likelihood of discovering semantic uniformities which transcend 
time, place, and culture (viewing language panchronistically). The materials 
throughout are drawn from English, French, and a few other European 
languages. As Ullman acknowledges, the interpretations are influenced by 
the work of other linguists, especially Saussure and his followers and, in some 
respects, Stern, Gombocz, and Wartburg. Yet Ullmann makes a new and 
valuable contribution to semantics, above all to historical semantics. 

His classification of changes of meaning is the best to date. Although 
Ullmann, as he admits, worked less empirically and more deductively than 
did Stern, their classifications are compatible. Ullmann improves on Stern 
by reducing the main types to two (name and sense) and the lines of change 
likewise to two (similarity and contiguity). This is a valid and useful consoli- 
dation, and it helps to show that meaning and change of meaning are one subject. 

But Ullmann oversimplifies. By declaring, after Saussure, that meaning is a 
relation between just two elements (sign and signification, or ‘“‘name”’ and 
“‘sense’’) and by omitting in this way the third element in the triad of meaning 

the referent—Ullman frees his subject from the contamination of things, 
but he also limits its relevance to conduct. And, in his analysis of change of 
meaning, he is obliged to preface his dual classification with a special category 
for change resulting from a change in the thing named. Nor does his analysis 
make room for semantic change brought about by change of feeling rather 
than of rational comprehension. 

Again, Ullmann’s talk of “engrams,” like his adoption of Saussure’s contrast 
between la parole (particular speech events) and /a langue (the transcendent 
system), reintroduces unsettled psychological and philosophical questions. 
And his acceptance of another of Saussure’s ideas, that “‘synchronistic linguistics 
deals with systems, diachronistic linguistics with single elements,”’ leads him 
to exaggerate the autonomy of the word as a unit of meaning. 

In the supplement Ullmann demonstrates his wide reading, except in 
general semantics, and his analytical skill. He speaks persuasively of the 
importance of the study of meaning as a part of the study of language. He 
believes that a structural approach to lexical and syntactical semantics is 
possible. His book points the way. ELEAZER LECKY 


Naminc Day tn Epen. By Noah Jonathan Jacobs. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. xxi-159. $3.95. 


Language is the bootstrap by which man has lifted himself beyond, if not above, 
the other animals. Dr. Jacobs, using Adam as the archetypal man, places in 
the context of Eden a number of linguistics facts and questions. Adam is 
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simultaneously himself and his descendants. Whatever language he used to 
name those other animals (a question which has been argued), he has available 
for this book thirty-six or more others. 

This freedom is matched by the informal arrangements of topics. Although 
the book starts with the creation of Adam and ends after the expulsion from 
Eden, Jacobs distributes the linguistic materials, together with his witty 
remarks on linguistic and extralinguistic behavior, according to a freely 
associative method. He assembles examples, familiar and strange, from 
literature, anthropology, linguistics, rhetoric, and hermeneutics. There are 
expletives, nicknames, puns, oddities of spelling, homonyms, etc. The best 
sections, and they are very good, concern structural and lexical differences 
among languages, semantic change, alphabet mysticism, and _ linguistic 
chauvinism. 

Jacobs asks all the big questions about language. He does not presume to 
be able to answer all of them. But his answers, when they are stated, are 
usually little more than epigrams. On the relation of sound to sense and of the 
function of figurative language, he is self-contradictory. The ideal language, 
attained by the angels, is supersensory, but human language, by sensory means, 
conveys human emotion. “‘With his language he [Adam] planted the standard 
of humanity amid chaos.” 

This is not a textbook or a monograph but a book for the general reader. 
Its tone is zestful. Jacobs loves words for their sound and connotation. But he 
loves polysyllabic words most of all. He draws them out of the vocabulary of 
botany, medicine, or Greek rhetoric. Occasionally he makes one up. These 
words are a supersensory element in Jacobs’ style. They have denotation but 
very little connotation. The reader may enjoy them, and the circumlocutions, 
less than Jacobs does. On the whole, however, the book is a lively introduction 
to the study of language. E. L. 


REFLECTIONS ON ArT. Edited by Susanne K. Langer. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore. pp. xviii-364. $6.50. 


This is intended to be “a sourcebook of writings by artists, critics, and 
philosophers.”’ It is a collection of twenty-six articles by as many authors from 
the various fields of the arts and philosophy. All essays have previously been 
published in journals ranging from the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society to 
Poet Lore and the Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft. The topics discussed vary cor- 
respondingly. Beginning with problems of aesthetics (“Beauty as Feeling,” 
“Beauty and Significance,” ““On the Problem of Artistic Form”) and ranging 
over such areas as “Music and Silence,”’ “Morphological Poetics,” “‘Modern 
Ballet,” ‘““The Image in the Rock,” ““Modern Architecture,” and a “Sketch 
for a Psychology of the Moving Picture’”—to mention but a few characteristic 
titles—the book brings together (in the editor’s words) “‘significant essays on 
art that have appeared within the last five or six decades.”’ (ix) 

The collection is intended as source material “‘to serve independent study 
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on the part of scholars and fairly advanced students in philosophy of art.’’ (ix) 
It supplements Rader’s A Modern Book of Aesthetics and Vivas and Krieger’s 
The Problems of Aesthetics: A Book of Readings. By and large the authors 
respresented in this new collection hold views which are in some respects 
related to those of the editor whose Philosophy in a New Key defines her position 
fairly well. Space limitations make it impossible to evaluate here the various 
contributions separately. That they are not all of equal significance is fairly 
obvious; that, nevertheless, they are thought-provoking and, at times, 
challenging is also true. A close study of these essays should broaden the 
student’s horizon and give him a new perspective on many facets of the arts. 
Ww. 2h. We. 


ART AND THE CREATIVE Unconscious. By Erich Neumann. Bollingen Series XLI. 


Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. 232. $3.50. 


This is a translation by Ralph Manheim of a book first published in 1954 
in Switzerland. Its author, a practicing psychoanalyst in Tel Aviv, is a disciple 
of C. G. Jung. The four essays in this volume deal with the relation of the 
artist to his culture and—to himself. Three of them have been published prior 
to their inclusion in this collection. 

The most restrained and, therefore, critically defensible theme of this inter- 


pretation of art is given on pages 83 to 91: “‘Art . . . is integrated with the life 
of the group.” (83) ‘“‘We see the group as an integral psychic field, in which the 
reality of the individual is embedded.” (88) ““Creativeman. . . must be embedded 


in his group.” (91) Beyond this, however, the interpretation of the “‘collective 
unconscious” rests upon circular arguments and outright hypostatizations. 
Epistemologically it is question-begging; metaphysically it is sheer stipulation. 
This, of course, is not the fault of this book alone; it is the fatal defect of the 
whole Jungian position. The inadequacies of the Freudian conceptions have 
been clearly seen; but a repudiation of Freud is, at best, but the beginning of 
the basic re-evaluation that is required here. 

In many respects the first chapter, “Leonardo da Vinci and the Mother 
Archetype,” is the worst part of the book. So long as the author stays away 
from the principles and “implications” of Jungian psychology, perceptive 
observations are in evidence, and one wishes that he might have forgotten 
about his psychologistic metaphysics entirely and given us a straightforward 
biography of da Vinci. But when he turns to the scientistically adumbrated 
thesis of “‘archetypes” and, more specifically, to the theme of the “vulture- 
Great Mother” symbol, his arguments are farfetched and unconvincing. The 
question the author tries to answer is, “What was the mysterious force that 
made such a phenomenon [Leonardo da Vinci] possible?”” What he has 
succeeded in doing is to give us a magnificent demonstration—unintentionally, 
to be sure—of the futility, the meaninglessness of a psychoanalytic and/or 
psychometaphysical “‘explanation’”’ of genius. W. H. W. 
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Oricins oF Funcrionatist THeory. By Edward R. DeZurko. Columbia 
University Press, N.Y. pp. xiv-265. $5.00. 


In this treatise, which is an expansion of a doctoral dissertation, Professor 
De Zurko of Rice Institute deals with several facets of an engrossing subject 
involving architectural criticism through the centuries. For several decades 
students of architecture and of architectural history have chosen the word 
“functionalism” to explain twentieth-century changes. We learn, however, 
that the term was employed in many contrasting periods with meanings 
equally contrasting. Dr. DeZurko, in his large view, places Corbusier and 
Wright in the series of exponents starting with classical Greek analysts. The 
emphasis of the book, on the other hand, is upon the concepts of the mid- 
nineteenth-century American, Horatio Greenough. 

In each period of the long sequence of functionalism the idea that the 
essence of architecture is “‘use with beauty” is found to have been expressed 
in various ways. There emerge from DeZurko’s careful analyses of period 
philosophies dual and contrasting meanings of the functional label. It was the 
prophetic Greenough who synthesized in an amazing fashion Plato’s order and 
harmony of Cosmos, Aristotle’s clearness and fitness, the aesthetic sublimation of 
Vincent of Beauvais’ perfection of Nature, and Adam Smith’s eloquent moral 
analogy of Truth and Virtue. Although Greenough’s evolutionary functionalism 
anticipated and sometimes accompanied the thoughts of Darwin, of William 
Morris, and of Louis Sullivan, Greenough’s philosophy found actual fulfillment 
in the ideas and material achievements of Corbusier and of Wright. 

This reviewer has been especially impressed by Dr. DeZurko’s fine chapters 
dealing with classical, medieval, and Renaissance architectural philosophies, 
with rational functionalism in France in the eighteenth century, with the 
concepts of Ruskin and his contemporaries, and with the long concluding 
section of early American contributions to the literature of functionalism. 

The book is a valuable distillation of a vast amount of material. It is sincerely 
hoped that Dr. DeZurko and others will continue and amplify this theme. 

Epwarp S. Peck 


Tue Puitosopuy or Art History. By Arnold Hauser. Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y. 
pp. x-411-xvii. $7.50. 
Here is an illuminating, balanced, and sane book on art and art history. Lest 


the reader be misled by this statement, let me add at once that this is not an 
art history but a lucid and scholarly presentation of “the philosophical pre- 


suppositions” of the author’s conception of art history, “historical material 
being employed only to illustrate fundamental conceptions of a systematic 
character.” (v) The “leading principle” underlying all discussions is Hauser’s 
well-grounded conviction that “everything in history is the achievement of 
individuals,” but that the behavior of these individuals is always ‘‘the product 
both of their inborn capacities and of the situation” in which they find them- 
selves. (vi) The development of this theme leads the author to a critical 
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evaluation of a great many views on art and art history, including Freudian 
psychoanalysis (whose essential irrelevance to the work of art as a work of art 
he effectively demonstrates), Marxian economic determinism (whose gross 
oversimplifications are clearly seen), and Wélfflin’s “‘art history without names” 
(the empty abstractionism of which is convincingly revealed). 

Hauser’s positive thesis can best be summarized in some of his own statements. 
“Art forms,” he says, “‘are not only forms of individual consciousness, optically 
or orally conditioned, but also expressions of a socially conditioned world- 
view.”’ (270) More specifically, ““The real meaning of the Romanesque or the 
Gothic, the Renaissance or the baroque, cannot be realized if we try to under- 
stand these trends merely as expressions of psychological attitudes or pretend 
simply to deduce them from the artistic aims of individual artists.” (106) But 
neither can the meaning of these “styles” in art be understood in terms of 
hypostatized “collected cultural tendencies,” “‘hidden purposiveness,” 
onward rush of “the world-spirit.” (193) In actuality, “the individual and 
the social group, spontaneity and convention, psychical constitution and 
external influences, nature and nurture, are . . . inseparable from and 
irreducible to the other” (200), and all are factors in the rich texture of art 
history. 

However, in a brief review it is impossible to do justice to the rich content, 
the meticulous care of the arguments, and the judicious evaluations which 
are characteristic of this book. One can only wish that all persons interested 
in art and its many-faceted development would read it from cover to cover. 


W. H. W. 


9 « 


or the 


RELIGION AND CULTURE 


RELIGION AND CuLTuRE. By Christopher Dawson. Meridian Books, N. Y. pp. v- 
225. $1.25. 


Modern Catholicism’s most respected religious historian is England’s Christopher 
Dawson. His 1947 University of Edinburgh Gifford Lectures on humanism 
and “‘Natural Theology,” first published in 1948 as Religion and Culture, have 
now become available in paperback. 

Primarily concerned with the interrelationship of God, man, and universe, 
Dawson here points to the Renaissance humanistic world view as an orderly 
reflection of Divine Reason; he discusses Deism as an attempt to make 
humanistic “‘Natural Theology” a purely autonomous rational principle, and 
shows how nineteenth-century philosophers turned from religious rationalism 
to history as a “scientific”? means of approaching spiritual problems. The 
ensuing new science of “dead cults and anthropological curiosities’’ known as 
comparative religion, he contends, soon proved as rationalistic as natural 
theology: it reduced spiritual problems to superficialities and totally ignored 
religion’s “‘unconscious” implications. But Dawson’s chief criticism is directed 
at the scientific revolution’s secularizing and distorting of Western values. 
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Yet, like Toynbee, Dawson concludes optimistically. For him religion remains 
a living force capable always of reasserting itself and restoring that vital 
relationship of moral control and spiritual order that has enriched the past 
and is now proving indispensable to human survival. Ben SIEGEL 
California State Polytechnic College 


AnciENT Semitic Crviuizations. By Sabatino Moscati. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


N.Y. pp. 254. $5.00. 


Books have been written concerning the Semitic group of languages, but slight 
attention has been paid to the common points of civilization which characterize 
the people as a group. Such a consideration appears in this volume, previously 
published in Italian and in German, but only now in English. The later 
appearance of the English edition has given opportunity to include the very 
late discoveries of archaeology in the Near East. 

The contribution of the Semitic peoples to the history of civilization is too 
often passed over or forgotten altogether. These contributions are incredibly 
great, for they include the codification of law through Hammurapi and Moses, 
the invention of the alphabet and phonetic language, and, in the case of the 
Aramaeans, of a language of diplomacy, valuable in its living period, and 


now opening a way by which the present discoveries may more readily be 


deciphered. Greater and more important still has been the contribution of the 
group to monotheistic religion and particularly to the Hebrews for that 
individualism which is the basis of democracy. The great proponents of the 
rights of man against absolutism in government and for freedom in religion 
must be seen as due to the great Hebrew prophets, chief among whom was 
second Isaiah, now receiving new attention through interest in the recovered 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The work is in the handbook class, and, because of its fresh conception of 


value, it is of significance to both the scholar and the layman. 
RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


Tue Brsate Was My Treasure Map. By Paul Ilton. Julian Messner, N.Y. 
pp. 254. $5.00. 


Here is a fascinating story of a journalist turned archaeologist. It is not an 
account of a series of excavations but the report of a self-styled “‘lone-wolf 
archaeologist” (116) whose passion for discovering and preserving the past 
engaged him in adventures that rival those of Richard Halliburton. 

Ilton was no untrained amateur. His thorough knowledge of archaeological 
methods, obtained through study with the experts, and his linguistic abilities 
classified him as something of an expert in the field. Accepting the validity of 
many Biblical traditions and following somewhat unorthodox methods, he 
recovered precious items from the past, including an Egyptian lotus-pattern 
earring just as it was about to be melted down by an Arab goldsmith; the 
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silver seal ring of Julia Domna, the exiled Syrian wife of the Roman Emperor 
Septimis Severus, from the bottom of the Sea of Galilee; a sandstone snake 
through the help of the fanatical Maraghi brotherhood, and many other items 
which would never have been recovered by the usual pattern of organized 
excavation. 

Unlike the treasure hunters of the nineteenth century who gathered objets 
d’art for museums or private collections without attention to provenience, Ilton, 
with his training and ability to recognize characteristics of various cultural 
periods, sought carefully to identify each find and verified his datings and 
conclusions with experts. On occasion his journalistic instincts become apparent, 
as, for example, when he suggests that the sculptured head of a royal figure 
found near Tiberius ‘“‘might be’’ that of Salome who danced before Herod, 
as recorded in Matthew 14; or when, in the relating of ‘‘The Story of Ragah” 
(Chapter 11), he writes that the reader might find it to be a “tale of 
interest.”” (226 

This is a book designed for enjoyment, and, while it entertains, it imparts 
much interesting and factual information. One small defect appears on 
page 225, where the first part of the sentence at the top of the page has been 


hehe 5 


omitted. GERALD A. LARUE 


Tue Great Re vicions. By Quinter M. Lyon. Odyssey Press, N.Y. pp. xiv-732. 
$5.50. 


‘ 


In this very readable textbook of world religions, Dr. Lyon ‘“‘attempts to unify 
the three fields of history of religion, comparative religion, and the philosophy 
of religion. His procedure is to present “‘with a casual informality” the religions 
of man, including prehistoric and primitive religion and the ancient religions 
of Egypt, the Near East, Greece and Rome, and India as well as Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto, Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. At the end of each section on a specific 
religion, the historical and interpretative material on the religion is evaluated 
in terms of eight criteria of a “mature religion.”” A mature religion, according 
to the author, (1) is nonmagical; (2) it excludes literal mythology; (3) it is 
committed to truth wherever found (j.¢., it accepts the findings of science and 
historical criticism); (4) it “requires a commitment to the principles of 
psychological health and the facts of human nature”’; (5) it is ethical; (6) it 
uses ritual not magically but symbolically to inspire a life of love, service, 
and purity; (7) it is universal; (8) it has a strong element of “‘mystic sensitivity.” 
These criteria are offered as being “purely tentative, designed to stimulate 
thought and encourage independent judgment.” 

Although some of Lyon’s criteria may seem negative to the extreme 
orthodoxist, the author strives to be positive in his critical evaluations and 
“to point out the excellencies of all faiths.” Such a positive attitude does not 
result in the facile equations and assimilations found in some writers on 


comparative religion. The author seeks rather to increase an understanding 
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of individual differences as well as of similarities and makes his judgments of 
value and validity in terms of the eight criteria of mature religions, applying 
them to Christianity no less than to other faiths. 

In a final chapter the author raises questions which he believes reflect 
“some of the persistent problems of religion.” At this point he reveals his 
assumption that “most readers of this text will probably be Christians,” and 
the section headings of this final chapter raise issues in terms of categories 
derived from the Christian and Semitic religious traditions. Although this 
reviewer believes that it should have been indicated to the reader that analogous 
categories of major problem areas derived from some of the Eastern religions 
might necessitate the use of terms very different from “God,” “Salvation,” 
and “Theology,” Lyon, nevertheless, strives to be objectively fair within the 
framework he uses. On the whole he succeeds. This book is one of the better 
introductions to world religions now available to instructors and students in 
this field. G. Ray Jorpan, Jr. 


Out or Nazaretu. By Donald M. Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. pp. 211. 
$3.50. 


Denald M. Baillie, Late Professor of Systematic Theology in the University of 
St. Andrews, died in 1954, after the publication of his classical Christological 
study God Was in Christ. Since his death some of his sermons and lectures 
have been published. 

Out of Nazareth, which was edited by Dr. John Baillie—brother of the author 
—is the second posthumous collection and contains twenty-one sermons and 
four lectures on various themes. There is revealed in this volume the mind 
of a great theologian capable of transforming the complexities of theological 
inquiry into everyday language and of giving us new insights into the meaning 
of the Christian faith. 

In this preaching Donald Baillie did not hesitate to challenge his listeners to 
decide what Christian concepts meant for their own lives and to choose action 
befitting their decisions. 

The first sermon, which provides the title for the book, is a simple exploration 
of the theme that God’s purposes can be realized in the most ordinary aspects 
of life. It directs the reader to come to some personal conclusions about life. 
The admirable simplicity of style, the awareness of the contemporary relevance 
of ideas from the past, the careful scholarship, the apt use of English poetry 
to illustrate (as in the sermon “Enthusiasm and Cold Water’’) and the 


pertinence of each illustration make this book an excellent example of the 
heights to which great preaching can rise. 
Much instructive theological and historical material is contained in the 
four lectures. Of particular excellence is the thirty-three page treatise on 
The Doctrine of the Trinity.” 
Readers will not agree with all of Dr. Baillie’s carefully developed theological 
positions, nor would he have expected them to do so. As his books and essays 
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reveal, he lived in the world of critical scholarship in which he not only 
attacked the positions held by others but anticipated their objections to some 
of his own conclusions. This is a stimulating and rewarding book.  G. A. L. 


PRAYER. By Friedrich Heiler. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. xxviii-378. 
$2.50. 


Professor Heiler’s historical and psychological study of prayer is one of the 
recognized classics in the areas of psychology of religion, the spiritual life, 
and comparative religion. This reprint makes readily available to the interested 
general reader, as well as to the scholar, one of the few really masterful studies 
of the dynamics of man’s spiritual life. Professor Heiler has made his study 


not merely as an objective scholar studying an interesting phenomenon of 
human behavior but also as one who obviously is personally sensitive to the 
central value of prayer for man’s spiritual life. He is at his best when dealing 
with prayer in the Western traditions. Buddhists may find much that needs 
correction in Heiler’s treatment of Nirvana and the meditative states leading 
to Nirvana; but such shortcomings in no wise detract from the extraordinary 
value of this study when it is concerned with theistic patterns of prayer of 
which Heiler has a profoundly empathetic understanding. Ss. Ms 3, 


Sreps TO CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING. Edited by R. 7. W. Bevan. Oxford 
University Press, N.Y. pp. xii-212. $3.50. 


Since each person is responsible for his faith and for his reasoning about it, 
this symposium aims at strengthening and clarifying thought about Christianity 
for students who find religious discussion increasingly the vogue. Too often, 
suggests the Editor, people reject Christian convictions without knowing enough 
about Christianity to reject it with understanding. On the positive side, it is 
not sufficient to have an appetite for religion and to accept Christianity among 
the religions—the devotee must understand what he does. The response of the 
whole being, which is religion, raises serious problems for the mind. Every 
conscientious adherent must at least attempt to think through his faith. 

Such “‘understanding” demands a logical sequence. The “‘steps”’ lead from 
facing ultimate facts about reality and existence to becoming aware of self 
and God, and then to acceptance of the crucial affirmations about the 
Christian’s self-declared God. The essays of the twelve contributors are arranged 
according to these stages of thought: (1) God and the World begins with the 
Creation as explained by Genesis stories and by the science of our day so that 
the Christian comes to understand that man is a spiritual being. (2) God and 
Man draws from the inspiration and revelation in the Old Testament in a 
manner which attacks any notion of an absentee God outside our lives and 
outside history itself. (3) Doctrines of the Christian Faith and Hope sets forth salient 
ideas of the Holy Trinity, with an emphasis on the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
and the Holy Spirit. 
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Within this tripartite framework Frederick W. Dillistone, David Cairns, 
Henry Balmforth, and others—laymen and clergy—explain with frankness 
the fundamentals of their Christian position. Nathaniel Micklem’s staccato-like 
conclusion offers a few answers, seven to be exact, which in themselves make 
the book worth the money. However, the young people who appear to be the 
intended readers—since Bevan and many of the other writers teach in 
“secondary school”—must be far above the average American high school 
student and equal to university upperclassmen in this country. 

San Marino Community Church Ben T. Cowes 


Tue MEANING OF THE Cross. By Henry Sloane Coffin. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N.Y. pp. 164. $2.50. 


The reprinting of these four sermonic-lectures by the late Dr. Coffin will 
provide stimulating devotional and Lenten reading for those who have not 
had the opportunity to peruse earlier editions of this book. 

In the opening chapter “‘What Crucified Christ?” the roles of first-century 
persons and groups are analyzed in such a way as to create analogies with 
modern society. Pharisees, Sadducees, Pilate, Herod, Judas (who is portrayed 
as a disillusioned idealist), the crowd, the soldiers, and the general populace 
are treated, and all are judged guilty of some part in Jesus’ death. 

The second chapter which asks ‘‘Why did he have himself crucified ?”’ implies 
deliberate intent on Jesus’ part. Dr. Coffin argues that, at his baptism, Jesus 
had identified himself with the sins of mankind and concludes that Jesus’ death 
was a deliberate act of “‘self-offering,” an interpretation of God’s will for 
redemption. Any discussion of the theological implications of the concept of 
vicarious suffering has been discreetly avoided, and the author takes refuge 
in the well-worn cliché that “there is a mystery here which we cannot 
penetrate.” (80) 

Chapter III discusses the way in which the cross should be interpreted. 
The fourth and final chapter challenges the reader to accept the moral and 
ethical principles of Christianity. 

As Dr. James T. Cleland notes in the Preface, there are places where critical 
scholarship would disagree with Dr. Coffin’s assumptions and conclusions. 
The power of Dr. Coffin’s writings lies in the clarity of expression and in the 
ability to create in his reader the sense of being involved in the exploration 
of relevant concepts. G. A. L. 


Buppuist Wispom Books. Translated and explained by Edward Conze. The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 110. $3.25. 


This translation of the Vajracchedika and Hridaya sutras from Mahayana 


prajnaparamita literature is a most valuable addition to the small but growing 
number of competent and accurate studies of Mahayana Buddhism available 
in English. “‘Prajnaparamita” is a technical Sanskrit term of Mahayana which 
may be translated as “Perfection of Wisdom.” The so-called “Diamond” 
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(vajracchedika) and “‘Heart”’ (hridaya) sutras are two of the most widely used 
portions of Buddhist Wisdom literature. Dr. Conze offers this work not only 
to those who may have a particular interest in learning more about Mahayana 
Buddhism but especially to all who may be seeking Wisdom, an element of 
human experience which is greatly lacking today. 

Factors that make this translation more valuable than any previous English 
translations are the translator’s intuitive appreciation of his material and his 
extensive exegetical-type notes in which he has closely followed the tradition 
of Indian and Tibetan commentators. 

This is not a book of easy reading for one who is only casually interested in 
Buddhism. It is, however, so clearly and concisely written that any one of good 
intelligence and serious purpose should benefit greatly—whether his primary 
interest be Buddhism or Wisdom, or both. G.R. J. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE BuppHA. By A. 7. Bahm. Harper and Brothers, N.Y. 
pp. 175. $3.00. 


The author, a professor of philosophy at the University of New Mexico, was a 
Fulbright Research Fellow at the University of Rangoon when he wrote this 
book. His purpose is to state the philosophy of Gotama himself, going back to 
However, the sources actually used were English 


b 


“the original records.’ 
translations of certain selected basic texts, not the texts themselves nor all of 
the texts. Still, since, in preparing his manuscript, Dr. Bahm had the critical 
advice of a number of prominent Buddhists, one may assume that his inter- 
pretation is as close to Gotama’s intention as one can come. 

The essence of Gotama’s philosophy is presented in the brief first chapter. 
Here the reader is made acquainted with the basic principle: ““Desire for what 
will not be attained ends in frustration; therefore, to avoid frustration, avoid 
desiring what will not be attained” (15); and he learns about the ‘‘Four 
Truths” and the “‘Eight-Fold Path.” (20-25) He is told that the “Four Truths” 
are “not four principles, but merely one principle, with four statements asserted 
about it’’—the principle being the one quoted above. The remainder of the 
book, attempting to remove various misunderstandings and dealing more 


> «sé 


craving,” “the middle way,” “‘jhana,” the “‘soul,”’ 


specifically with “desire, 
and so on, explains further the meaning of that principle. The concluding 
chapter (150-162) is devoted to “‘criticisms.’”’ The gist of these criticisms is 
perhaps best stated in this sentence: Gotama’s philosophy “appears to involve 
an imbalanced commitment to the balanced way.” (150) In addition, however, 
the author also suggests that ““Gotama’s philosophy, as interpreted here, is 


not sufficiently realistic, not sufficiently voluntaristic, not sufficiently idealistic, 
and not sufficiently instrumental.” (151) One wonders if these strictures do 
not reflect primarily the philosophical orientation of the author. However, as 
a first introduction to some of the basic ideas of Buddhism, this little book is 
valuable; but it in no sense represents a comprehensive and/or definitive study 


of Buddhist philosophy. W. H. W. 
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Buppuism In Cuinese History. By Arthur F. Wright. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford. pp. xiv-144. $3.75. 


This small volume consists of six lectures dealing with the development of 
Buddhism in China and its influence on Chinese civilization. Because Buddhism 
came into China as a phase of the Indian tradition, the author maintains that 
the growth of Buddhism and its integration into Chinese life may be studied as 
a process of interaction of two traditions or two civilizations. This process 
brings into relief some outstanding characteristics of Chinese civilization, and 
the author concludes in his final lecture that a study of the process should 
provide helpful clues to the understanding of “‘the life, the culture, and the 
character” of the Chinese people. 

The lectures present the salient characteristics of Buddhist development from 
the first century to the twentieth. The first period is called “the period of 
preparation,” when the breakdown of the thought pattern and of the established 
institutions of the Han dynasty opened the way for the growth of a religion 
which promised to fulfill needs neglected by the dominant Confucianism. 
There was, however, a “cultural gulf’ between Buddhism and Chinese 
tradition, and the impact of the new religion was negligible until it was adapted 
to China. This took place in a “period of domestication.” Buddhism was 
influenced by Confucianism and Taoism, and a process of interaction took 
place. Chinese scholars took up the study of Buddhism and interpreted it in 
such a way that it became intelligible and acceptable to the Chinese. The alien 
product became “‘more and more Sinicized.” (64) 

Then followed a “period of independent growth” in the sixth to ninth 
centuries. “Buddhism was woven into the very texture of Chinese life and 
thought. These centuries were the golden age of an independent and creative 
Chinese Buddhism.” (70) “By the eighth century, Buddhism was fully and 
triumphantly established through China,” among the masses as well as among 
the elite. (82) 

Finally, there was a “period of appropriation.”” A Confucian revival and 
the rise of Neo-Confucianism showed unmistakable signs of Buddhist influence. 
Buddhist thought, Buddhist symbols, and Buddhist rituals were freely appropri- 
ated and made a part of the new philosophy and mode of living. Buddhism 
fused with Taoism and native cults to form a popular religion for the masses. 
In conclusion, the author points out the lasting legacy of Buddhism in China 
as expressed in language, in customs, in festivals, in art and literature, and in 
other phases of Chinese life. He also suggests a few generalizations in regard 
to the characteristics of Chinese civilization. 

The lectures are clearly presented. The style of writing is simple and 
readable. The data are well documented and a list of suggested further readings 
contains well-selected references on Chinese Buddhism. 

TuHeopore H. E. CuHen 
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ZEN Fes, ZEN Bones. Compiled by Paul Reps. Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, 
Vermont. pp. 211. $3.00. 


Like the space we live in or the love we feel, Zen is hardly definable. In the 
words of the compiler, “Zen is not a sect but an experience” (18), and its 
literature has no other purpose than to put the seeker in the way of having 
that experience for himself. Its flesh and bones are the experiences of the Zen 
masters and disciples of the past as set down in story and koan; its marrow— 
never expressible in words—each individual must discover in his own way. 

He will, however, find this treasury of Zen writings a valuable aid. Four 
books in one, it contains: 101 Zen stories of the actual experiences of the great 
teachers of Zen in China and Japan; The Gateless Gate of Mu-mon, a thirteenth- 
century collection of the koan of a Chinese Zen master; a translation from the 
chinese of a twelfth-century commentary on the stages of awareness to 
enlightenment, /0 Bulls; and Centering, a transcription from the ancient Sanskrit 
of teachings which many believe to be the roots of Zen. A brief introduction 
is provided for each book, and the /0 Bulls has woodblock illustrations. 

The rest is silence. Rosert C. WHITTEMORE 
Tulane University 


I Speak For Myse tr. The Autobiography of John Haynes Holmes. Harper and 
Bros., N.Y. pp. 308. $4.50. 


It is the genius of every religion to cultivate such a confidence that, when it 
becomes institutionalized, it falls into a typical dependence upon creeds, modes 
of worship, forms of organization which, to adherents who have found a new 
freedom in the experience of God, become the sole method of the approach to 
Divinity. Applied to religion, it is the familiar error of the “nostrum” which 
we recommend to all comers as a cure. In such a religious world, there is 
always a legitimate place for the tramplers on tradition, the heretics who flout 
and anger us by compelling us to defend opinions which are sacrosanct to us. 

An outstanding smasher of ecclesiastical, social, and political furniture is 
John Haynes Holmes, whose genius seems to have been not to bring the 
righteous to repentance but to discover some ameliorating facts about those 
considered “‘lost.”’ In spite of his heresies, he managed to find something to 
commend and love in Jews, Catholics, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Baptists, 
and to find reciprocation of that love. Possessed of a fearless and, we believe, 
an honest heart, this “heretic” speaks of prayer as “an instant and mutual 
experience of God in the divine life of the spirit.” This accords with what we 
consider to be Christianity, only we prefer to spell Spirit with a capital S and 


to accept its implication. R. T. F. 
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FACETS OF LITERATURE 


LITERATURE CONSIDERED AS PHILOsOPpHY: THE FRENCH EXAmpLe. By Everett 
W. Knight. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. xvi-240. $5.00. 


This book is such an elaborate statement of what now passes for orthodoxy in 
so many literary circles that, whatever its intrinsic merits or demerits may be, 
it deserves extended consideration. Citing chapter and verse from Husserl, 
Sartre, et al., the book first seeks to establish existentialism as the only valid 
philosophy. We are told why existentialism will have none of epistemology and 
why it regards empiricism, rationalism, “‘scientism,” and all religion as so 
many indefensible absolutes. This leaves each of us to grapple with an immediate 
polymorphous reality, which is, in fact, the only Reality. This teeming Reality 
“cannot be seized in its entirety” and “offers as many ‘points of view’ as there 
are individuals. But if what each of us must ‘manifest’ is unique, it is also. . . 
universil—and that is what has made possible one of the most striking 
characteristics of contemporary European culture, the fusion of literature and 
philosophy.” (79, 80) This fusion, says the author, is most striking in French 
letters, especially since Baudelaire, and notably in the works of Gide, Malraux, 
Saint-Exupéry, and, of course, Sartre. 

In the name of littérature engagée, some rather ponderous artillery is mobilized 
to demolish two not-very-live donkeys: the complementary views of literature 
as a mere annex of the natural sciences (literary naturalism) and of literature 
as pure form devoid of all moral or scientific concern (aestheticism, /’art pour 
(art). In fact, throughout the book, what is served up under an existential 
sauce is far less original than one might anticipate. We find ourselves right back 
in those chapters of the innumerable manuals of modern French literature 
that tell us about Baudelaire as the first modern, about poetry as antiliterature 
and a way of life (Rimbaud and the surrealists), about the growing importance 
of the alienation theme, and so on. 

When Mr. Knight does attempt some original literary reinterpreting, the 
results are not often very happy, for he finds existentialism in some very 
unlikely places. The resultant deformations are seldom bald or gross, but they 
are often all the more serious for their very subtlety and superficial reason- 
ableness. The chapter on Gide may serve as an example. 

There are undoubtedly a few elements in Gide’s works that prefigure some 
aspects of existential literature, but Mr. Knight’s choice of Les Nourritures 
Terrestres (first published in 1897) as the breviary of Gide as an existentialiste 
sans le savoir is anything but felicitous. Much is said about the book, including 
the following: 


Gide, in revolting against the values closest to European hearts was 
doing in literature what, at the same time, Husserl was attempting 
in philosophy. Both saw that rationalism had been mined out, that a 
radical new departure was necessary and that it was to be made by 
recognizing the immediate intelligibility of things which any attempt 
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to “‘systematize”’ succeeds only in denaturing, distorting and impover- 
ishing. (98) 

La Nausée [Sartre’s novel] is the philosopher’s reaction to the world of 
Les Nourritures Terrestres. (103) 

It will be difficult for us to explain the extraordinary spiritual reverber- 
ations produced by Les Nourritures Terrestres for as long as we continue to 
look upon it as a sort of contemporary Rubdiydt. (104) 


Now Gide himself has told us very explicitly in a preface written for a 1927 
reprinting of Les Nourritures what the book meant to him. It is, says Gide, the 
perfervid outburst of a convalescent who rediscovers and “‘embraces life as 
something he has just come very close to losing.” He goes on to say that he 
wrote the book as a protest against some of the more factitious, hothouse 
literature of the fin de siécle. He admits that the book is a glorification of desire 
and the instincts, but he adds that it goes byond this sensualism to recommend 
a dénuement (literally, a “‘stripping-down”—Mr. Knight prefers the more 
abstract “‘dispossession’’), the essence of which is a freeing one’s self from the 
bondage of material possessions and of social ties. This need of asserting and 
‘finding’ one’s self is a classic drama of adolescence; and, indeed, Gide’s 
book is addressed to an imaginary adolescent, Nathanaél. To transpose this 
dénuement onto a philosophical—even more specifically, to an ontological— 
plane and to invoke Husserl is unwarranted and gratuitous. 

The same is true of the parallel between La Nausée and Les Nourritures. The 
only element common to both books is a concern—but in what utterly different 
terms !—with immediacy of sensation. Beyond that, they move in two different 
worlds. Gide sings the joy of direct, firsthand, brute sensation—exacerbated 
and intoxicating, but never really painful. The protagonist of La Nausée, on 


the other hand, finds the patterns of experience dissolving into an amorphous 


substratum— in existential jargon, he witnesses the essences disintegrate. To 
overcome a resultant nausea, the hero must formulate the situation intellectually 
and make a conscious and painful effort to be. All this is completely foreign 
to Les Nourritures. 

Les Nourritures may not be “‘a sort of contemporary Rubdiydt,” but it is certainly 
far closer to the Fitzgerald-Omar poem, which Gide delighted in at the period 
when he wrote Les Nourritures (see the last sections of the tenth of the “Lettres 
a Angéle, 1898-1900” in Prétextes), than it is to La Nausée or Husserl. The book 
belongs to the “hard, gem-like flame” strain of hedonism and is a sort of 
unblasé Rubdiydt crossed with Whitman’s Song of the Open Road. It owes its 
“extraordinary spiritual reverberations” precisely to the fact that it is the kind 
of book a sensitive adolescent will swallow in one gulp—just as young Daniel 
Fontanin does in Les Thibault, that great novel by Gide’s very close friend 
Roger Martin du Gard. Mr. Knight is at least consistent in his wrongheaded- 
ness, for—Gide and Martin du Gard notwithstanding—he speaks of ‘‘Daniel 
of Les Thibault (who misinterpreted Les Nourritures Terrestres).” (123) 

Other deformations occur in Mr. Knight’s arguments to the effect that 
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Baudelaire introduced the notion of the Absurd into European literature, that 
Valéry’s speculations confirm many existential developments, that Gide and 
Saint-Exupéry are “objective” as opposed to Proust, who is “subjective.” 
And so eager is Mr. Knight to claim Malraux as existentialism’s own that he 
erroneously attributes to him the basic axiom of existential ethics—namely, 
that man is not what he secretly thinks or feels, but what he does: “the sum 
of his acts.”’ It is one of Malraux’s fictional characters (Vincent Berger in The 
Walnut Trees of Altenburg) and not Malraux, who makes the statement. Malraux 
himself has written in the margin of a work that quotes the fictional Berger’s 
declaration: “He [Berger] declares it categorically, but there is much to be 
said against him. For, if man is not what he conceals, neither is he merely 
what he does.” (Gaétan Picon Malraux par lui-méme, 10. Quotation translated 
by reviewer.) That assertion alone invalidates much of what Mr. Knight says 
in his Malraux chapter, which is otherwise one of the best in the book. 

I am not familiar enough with the philosophical works of Husserl, Sartre, 
and Merleau-Ponty to say how competent Mr. Knight’s exposition of them is. 
As he presents it, existentialism often appears as a rather obtuse form of extreme 
voluntaristic nominalism, involving some weirdly inaccurate assertions about 
science and scientific method. But since the book’s primary aim is the vindic- 
ation of literature as a serious and vital activity, the misrepresentation of 
literary works which so frequently occurs in the book tends to invalidate the 
main parts of it, no matter how accurate the philosophical presentation may be. 
When he is not grinding his existentialist ax, Mr. Knight comes up with accurate 
and valid characterizations of many modern works and admirable formul- 
ations of a number of present-day dilemmas; but too often the noise of the 
emery wheel is deafening. 

ARTHUR KNODEL 


LITERATURE AND Beier. Edited by M. H. Abrams. Columbia University Press, 
N.Y. pp. xvi-184. $3.75. 


The problem for modern readers in dealing with creative literature, especially 
poetry, is not so much the old one of whether or not literature is a practical 
guide to truth, as Abrams points out, but whether one can enter into a work 


that presents views contrary to one’s own, or that seems irrelevant to the facts 
of experience. This problem has been intensified by the attitude of modern 


poets and critics that a poem is a self-sufficient art product, to be judged by 
inner relationships and not by its reference to things outside itself. In the 
opinion of one of the writers of this book, Nathan Scott, Jr., we are being asked 
to regard a literary work as “a linguistic artifact that exists in complete detach- 
ment from any other independently existent reality.” Is it true, as Archibald 
MacLeish has said, that “‘a poem should not mean but be’’? 

This small volume is made up of six essays dealing with such questions. 
Four of the essays, written by Douglas Bush, Cleanth Brooks, Walter J. Ong, 
S.J., and M. H. Abrams, were delivered at the English Institute in 1957, 
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and display a good deal of difference in approach. Brooks urges that a poem 
should be judged as an entity, as an organic whole in which form and content 
are inseparable. But he believes that this ‘‘verbal construct”’ is “‘a simulacrum 
of the world of reality. ... It is rendered coherent through a perspective of 
valuing.”’ Concerned as he is with obtaining coherence within the poem, he 
states that “the coherence of parts in a literary work depends upon our belief 
in the plausibility of certain human actions and reactions, responses and 
valuations.’”’ On the other hand, Bush concerns himself with an informed 
discussion of to what extent readers of various beliefs can accept poetry involving 
religious dogma. He decides that such poetry will continue to appeal only 
when it suggests human attitudes and values which transcend creed. 

The final two papers were delivered elsewhere. Scott, in discussing ““The 
Religious Dimension,” argues that poetry is more than a verbal structure, that 
it springs from the poet’s vision of life. Louis Martz’s discussion of the develop- 
ment of the meditative element in Wallace Stevens’ poetry soon becomes 
involved in similar topics. 

All the essays are written on a rather high level of abstraction and display 
both subtlety of thought and extensive knowledge of what has been said on the 
subject. But those of us who may confess, like Bush, that they “do not breathe 
easily in the rarefied air of aesthetic theory” may find pleasant reassurance in 
the conclusions reached, which show a remarkable similarity. Whatever the 
approach, all writers seem to agree that poetry can function—can stir and 
enlarge the sensibilities of readers—only if it reflects recognizable presupposi- 
tions on the poet’s part concerning life. Particular religious dogma or special 
concepts will be acceptable and will help the poem function only when they 
convey a recognizable human emotional experience. Under these circumstances 
they are a means to poetic, though not propositional, truth. D. B. PALLETTE 


ArT AND LireraTurRe. International University Society, Edinburgh. Distributed 
by Collings, N.Y. pp. xxiv-319. $4.50. 


The present volume is a revised edition of the same title which was first 
published in 1952. It is ““A Course of Selected Reading by Authorities (with 
illustrations).”” The persons handling this book are directed particularly to the 
“Introductory Reading Guide” by A. Barron. In fourteen pages he has 
presented a rapid survey of art and literature from the days of the Roman 
occupation of Britain to the twentieth century. Because of the vastness of this 
span of time and development, it has been necessary for Mr. Barron to offer 
merely a group of “‘sign posts”’ to serve as direction finders for readers. Excellent 
though the essay is, the limitation of space has created weaknesses which cannot 
be easily overlooked. 

The material of the book falls into seven rather natural chapters: England 
from the Roman Occupation to the Twelfth Century, The Middle Ages, The 
English Renaissance, Restoration England and the Augustan Age, The 
Romantic Revolt, The Victorian Age, and Modern Times. In each chapter 
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there is a short introduction which is followed by essays by or about the most 
important authors of the period. For example, in Chapter VII there is an 
essay by T. S. Eliot (“The Social Value of Modern Poetry”), and one by 
George Bernard Shaw (“The Novelties of Ibsen’s Drama’’). This same sort of 
presentation is found throughout the book. The individual essays are excellent 
in every instance, and a reader can hardly go through the work without meeting 
good thinking well expressed. 

Because this volume is supposed to be an introduction of sorts to art and 
literature, it most certainly accomplishes its purpose. However, it must stand 
as an introduction only. There are tremendous gaps which appear in each 
period, and they grow progressively more apparent as one moves from the 
past toward the present. WALTER M. CRITTENDEN 


Poetic Discourse. By Isabel C. Hungerland. University of California, Press, 
Berkeley. pp. iv-177. $3.00. 


This study of poetic discourse is intended to be selective and suggestive rather 
than comprehensive and definitive. Mrs. Hungerland starts with the problem 
of the relationship between poetic and other uses of language (they overlap). 
She then discusses a similar problem—the truth content, if any, of poetry 
(poetry does communicate knowledge by providing insight into psychological 
and moral matters). Before taking up the nature and function of figures and 
symbols, however, she distinguishes between appraising and liking. And she 
concludes with some remarks on the problem of intention (the author’s 
intention, establishable by internal and external evidence, may be more or 
less pertinent to the reader’s interpretation, depending on the reader’s purpose) 
and of interpretation (meaning and suggestion overlap). 

Mrs. Hungerland knows how to write clearly and cogently about these 
topics without using many technical terms. In fact, she draws upon everyday 
speech for comparison and illustration. At the same time, she is aware of the 
ambiguities concealed in various widely-accepted formulations of aesthetic 
questions and answers. If anything, she delays the forward movement of her 
exposition excessively while clearing the path of miscellaneous ideological 
booby traps. She has, also, a reluctance to define key terms precisely. There is 
wisdom in that. But often she leaves the definition wider than is necessary. 

It seems to me that her analysis of “‘tone and purpose” would have benefitted 
from a closer study of “tone and intention” as defined by I. A. Richards, and 
that her failure to discuss “belief” weakens the chapter on “‘Appraisals of 
Literary Worth.” Again, she does not state the criteria for “figurative language” 
and for “symbol” as exactly as it can be done. I should like to see, also, a 
sharper distinction between “sign” and “‘symbol’’ than she indicates. 

As for the current search for “symbols” in poetry, Mrs. Hungerland reminds 
us that a poem is not necessarily better for containing them and that over- 
interpretation may be worse than underinterpretation. On the whole, she takes 


a wise view of poetic discourse. She does not isolate it from prose, nor is the 
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experience in it and of it without parallel. Its language need not be figurative 
so long as it focuses attention sharply and heightens awareness. Every statement 
must be tested, within its context, for how it works. Nor is ambiguity the measure 
of poetic excellence. Mrs. Hungerland would protect poetry from its unin- 
formed detractors and its overzealous admirers. E. L. 


DoctrRINE AND Poetry. By Bernard F. Huppé. State University of New York, 
N.Y. pp. vi-248. $6.00. 


Writing on the theory that Old English poetry, the portion in Latin as well as 
that in the vernacular, has never been given a systematic explication which is 
wholly satisfactory, presents the possibility that the Christian doctrines of 
St. Augustine’s De doctrina Christiana could have been a conscious guide for 
composition. With this in mind Professor Huppe first presents a clear statement 
of the content of the Augustinian work. From this foundation he moves to a 
study of the influence of Augustine’s theory which he finds to be impressive. 
Next he approaches poetry as it is found in Britain with studies first of Aldhelm 
and Bede, and second, the work of Caedmon— Hymn and Genesis. The major 
portion of the Caedmonian study is given to the Genesis. 

Through the first five chapters of this work, the evidence of Augustinian 
influence is established with a force which the reader can easily follow. The 
author of early England was keenly alert to Christian forces and saw his faith 
in the poetry even though it might be highly symbolic. Dr. Huppé seems to 
feel that the symbolic elements were readily understood at the time. 

The final chapter is perhaps the most interesting portion of the work. In 
this section the author proposes that even the secular poetry—Beowulf, The 
Wanderer, The Seafarer, Battle of Maldon—could probably be shown to be a 
part of the tradition which created the Caedmonian poems. Several studies 
pointing in that direction are cited. The proposal is interesting and far from 
impossible, but it could conceivably mar the beauty of the poems when studied 
as a part of folklore and associated with the life of the Anglo-Saxon before 
the arrival of Christianity. This is a scholarly work and it adds its measure 
to the problem of interpretation in a pleasant manner. W. M. C. 


THe Searcu ror Goop Sense. By F. L. Lucas. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. xili-354. $5.00. 


Tue Art or Livinc. By F. L. Lucas. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. xv-285. 
$5.00. 


When the first of these two volumes was published in 1958, it received excellent 
reviews in The Saturday Review, The New York Times, the London Sunday Times, 
and other periodicals. The praise was certainly not less than the work deserved, 
for it is excellent. As a book just to be read as a sort of entertainment, it has 
wit, humor, philosophy; as a book for study, it presents the reader many 
interesting details about the persons under study. Certainly everyone interested 
in the eighteenth century will peruse the pages with care. Subtitled ‘Four 
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Eighteenth Century Characters,” this volume is actually a biographical study 
of Samuel Johnson, Lord Chesterfield, James Boswell, and Oliver Goldsmith. 
What has been said of the first of these two volumes applies equally to the 
second. Subtitled “Four Eighteenth Century Minds,” it treats the lives of 
David Hume, Horace Walpole, Edmund Burke, and Benjamin Franklin. 

These biographical studies are the result of lectures delivered at Cambridge 
University where Professor Lucas is a Fellow of King’s College, and a University 
Reader in English. As a series of lectures, the biographies, one by one, must 
have been both interesting and illuminating to the audience. The difficulty 
in reading them is that the figures seem to be curiously grouped. It is not easy 
to imagine Johnson and Chesterfield as representing the same type of “‘sense.”’ 
It is true that Boswell and Goldsmith were of the Johnson circle, but, even so, 
they hardly deserve the same treatment. As for Chesterfield, he was a sort of 
dilettante—a writer of letters—who played his role in the society of London 
rather than in the company of the creative thinkers. 

The persons considered in the second volume are also unequal in various 
ways. Hume, Burke, and Franklin made substantial contributions to thought 
and perhaps to living. Horace Walpole, however, was similar to Chesterfield 
in many ways—a dilettante, a writer of letters, a social creature. 

Professor Lucas does not attempt to explain or justify his grouping of 
personalities, and this is perhaps as it should be, because from the lecture 
platform no explanations would have been needed. Certainly each of the 
eight essays, taken separately, is delightful. No effort has been made to present 
any new material, but there is a charm and grace about the presentation 
which could easily lead a student to do individual research. The style is such 
that the thoughts flow easily and smoothly. It sparkles with good humor. 
As lectures they must have delighted the Cambridgites. 

The preface of the first volume suggests that “biographies tend to be too 
long.” This gives the author the cue “for a happy mean—a length of 60- 
100 pages, which attempts to omit nothing that is really vital, and to include 
nothing that is not: which can leave a unified impression, but not lay a 
staggering load upon the memory.” (xi) With this thought in mind it must 
be said that these two volumes are successful in their goals. W. M. C. 


Tue Vision oF TRAGEDY. By Richard B. Sewall. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. pp. ix-178. $4.00. 


“The theme of the book is the unity and validity of the tragic vision from Job 


to the present”—so the author himself describes the essential content of his 
work. Although some of the chapters have previously been published, they 
fit well into the plan of the book and help make it the important work it is. 

The tragic vision, the author informs us, “calls up . . . the question: What 
does it mean to be?” (4) It “impels the man of action to fight against his 
destiny.” (5) This tragic vision finds its noblest expression in literary tragedy, 
which “puts to the test of action all the formulations of philosophy and 
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religion.”’ (7) In tragedy, then, man sees, as in a mirror, the value conflicts 
in which his own life is enmeshed. ““The very definition of ‘the tragic moment’ 
in history [is] a period when traditional values begin to lose their power to 
comfort and sustain, and man finds himself once more groping in the dark.”’ (9) 
The story of Job is in this sense a tragedy, together with the stories of Oedipus, 
Jesus on the cross, Doctor Faustus, King Lear, Hester (in The Scarlet Letter), 
Ahab (in Moby-Dick), the Brothers Karamazov, and other literary figures. 
“Ideally, tragedy reveals simultaneously, in one complete action, man’s total 
possibilities and his most grievous limitations.” (106) 

The thesis of the book is well sustained. The analyses are brief but penetrating, 
clear, and thought-provoking. Here is a book that places into proper perspective 
some of the great works of world literature. Any thoughtful reader will find 
his understanding of these works deepened and his own value conceptions 
sharpened. 

Extensive notes at the end of the book are of great help to the scholar—be 
he philosopher or a man of letters. W. H. W. 


Wuat was NATURALISM? MATERIALS FOR AN ANSWER. Edited by Edward Stone. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, N.Y. pp. xiii-204. $1.75. 


This text, intended for courses in American Civilization and for writing 
courses stressing the research paper, has a wider interest. It brings together 
selections from such theorists as Malthus, Marx, Darwin, Spencer, Taine, and 
Zola as the necessary background for understanding literary naturalism. Then 
follow passages from the fiction of such well-known American naturalists as 
Hamlin Garland, Stephen Crane, Jack London, Frank Norris, and Theodore 
Dreiser. The chapter on “The Whiteness of the Whale” from Moby-Dick is 
perhaps a surprising inclusion, but in it there are naturalistic elements. Helpful 
study suggestions complete the volume. For serious analysis the selections are 
sometimes too brief and fragmentary, but they are intended as the beginning, 
not the end of the study. Some reference to philosophical naturalism—a rather 
different concept—would be useful. B. R. McE.vperry, Jr. 


Tue Eccentric Desicn: Form IN THE CLassic AMERICAN Nove. By Marius 
Bewley. Columbia University Press, N.Y. pp. 327. $4.00. 


Mr. Bewley quotes from his earlier book (The Complex Fate, 1952) the statement 
that the largest problem confronting the American artist is “‘the nature of his 


separateness, and the nature of his connection with European, and particularly 
with English, culture.”’ This book is a consideration of how Cooper, Hawthorne, 
Melville, Henry James, and Scott Fitzgerald met that problem. Referring in 
his concluding chapter to the scene in The Scarlet Letter when Hester meets 
Dimmesdale in the forest, Mr. Bewley writes: “If one can imagine this great 


scene rewritten by D. H. Lawrence, one will begin to have some sense of the 
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distance that lies between American and English fiction.” There is something 
in the contrast, even though it is obvious that there is an almost equal distance 
between D. H. Lawrence and his English predecessor Charles Dickens. The 
most conspicuous gain, from Mr. Bewley’s approach, is a fresh and respectful 
treatment of Cooper. Cooper’s European novels (the virtually unread Heiden- 
mauer and Bravo) are seen as studies in European terms of the principles at stake 
in the irresponsible Whig oligarchy in America. The later Littlepage novels 
reinforce Cooper’s attack on the moral failure of the wealthy. After discussing 
a number of Cooper’s other minor novels, Mr. Bewley uses Deerslayer and The 
Prairie to illustrate Cooper’s constant concern with the moral dilemmas of the 
frontier and the threat to the future in uncontrolled greed. Incidentally, Hurry 
Harry (in Deerslayer) turns out to be a prototype of Fitzgerald’s racially pre- 
judiced Tom Buchanan. 

Mr. Bewley’s Hawthorne, Melville, and James are similarly acute, but not 


, 


so “‘new,” since these authors have been more studied in recent years. Of 
Hawthorne it is remarked that he “was always ruthless in the way he punished 
those characters who broke the magnetic chain of humanity.’’ Further, 
Hawthorne “lacked the intelligence of Cooper, the spirituality of Melville, 
the sophistication of James, and the emotional maturity of all three.”” Turning 
to Melville, Mr. Bewley centers his attention on Moby-Dick. The white whale, 
he believes, represents good, not evil. It is true that “‘Ishmael’s attitude towards 
Moby Dick is one of respectful reverence and wonder,” and that the hatred 
which Ahab feels is that of sinful pride. Yet the book is too complex to be set 
down as a simple opposition of good and evil. The rejection which Mr. Bewley 
notes in Melville’s later books, achieving as they do the ‘‘form of death,” is 
hard to reconcile with such a reading of Moby-Dick. Mr. Beweley turns to 
Henry James, one imagines, with some relief, for about him there are fewer 
reservations. James understood “‘life,”’ the mixture of values absent in America, 
present in Europe, and his stories powerfully evoke the tension of this “‘life” 
in his American characters. Later, in such fiction as The Princess Casamassima, 
“The Jolly Corner,” and the unfinished The Ivory Tower, James moved to a 
consideration of the economic basis of leisure, taste, and character. Finally, 
Mr. Bewley silently rejects the judgment of his mentor F. R. Leavis to discuss 
seriously “Scott Fitzgerald and the Collapse of the American Dream.” In an 
introduction to Mr. Bewley’s earlier volume, Leavis commented: “In Fitz- 
gerald’s world, no vestige, and no suspicion, of any standard of maturity 
exists.” If this be true, Fitzgerald would have no significant comment on the 
American Dream. Mr. Bewley finds Fitzgerald’s significance in his discovery 
of social class as a subject and in his awareness of the hollow present at the 
heart of the American Dream. Some of the realists and naturalists, who do not 
fit into the scheme of this book, are relevant to this discussion. A continuation 
will be welcome, for Mr. Bewley’s argument is perceptive, even when his 


judgment seems perverse. B. R. McE. 
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Tue PicaresQue SAINT: REPRESENTATIVE FIGURES IN CONTEMPORARY FICTION. 
By R. W. B. Lewis. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. pp. 317. $6.00. 


“For the world of Silone and Camus, of Faulkner and Moravia and Greene 
and Malraux, perhaps the best single word is ‘human.’ ” In contrast, Mr. Lewis 
thinks, the earlier generation of Joyce, Proust, and Mann created a world in 
which the aesthetic experience was supreme. The human quality in the fiction 
Mr. Lewis has chosen to discuss shows itself in the odd mixture of sainthood 
(“‘men dedicated not so much, or not immediately, to a supernatural god as to 
what yet remains of the sacred in the ravaged human community’’), and their 
picaresque or roguish quality. “It is exactly in their impurity ... that the 
saintly characters achieve and in fact incarnate, that trust in life and that 
companionship that the contemporary novel so emphasizes. They are outsiders 
who share; they are outcasts who enter in.”” Mr. Lewis does not attempt to 
survey the total work of his six novelists. Rather, he selects those novels which 
illustrate his theme. In Moravia there is a treatment of sex “‘as an image of 
Eros moving between being and nonbeing”; in Camus, the compassionate 
mind; in Silone, the development from political motivation to a universal 
charity. Faulkner moves from the impure in The Bear and Light in August to 
a kind of transfiguration of the outsider in The Fable. Greene deals with 
religious awareness. In Malraux, Mr. Lewis finds all of these themes or moods. 
Readers who are troubled by the raturalistic crudities of modern fiction will 
find in this volume a serious, reasoned explanation of its basic motivations. 


B. R. McE. 


Tue Opyssey: A Mopern SEQuet. By Nikos Kazantzakis. Simon and Schuster, 
N.Y. pp. xxxvi-824. $10.00. 


Not being based on a comparison of the translation with the original work, 
this review will have to risk dealing with the translation as if it were a perfect 
equivalent and yet consider separately its attributes as English verse. Although 
the risk, which occurs whenever content and form are divided, is perilous, 


it is perhaps least so in this case because translator and author collaborated 


so closely on the translation. 

As his title indicated, Kazantzakis built on Homer. He added 24 books, 
totaling 3,333 lines, to Homer’s Odyssey—a threefold expansion. The story 
begins where Homer stopped and it imagines Odysseus, with all his memories, 
his strength, his cunning, and his restlessness, pushing on. He puts down a 
rebellion in Ithaca but, dissatisfied with domesticity and rulership, gathers a 
small crew of adventurers to ship with him for Sparta. There he outwits 
Menelaus, and Helen willingly accompanies him to Crete, her destined 
kingdom. On Crete an uprising of the masses against their tyrant is in the 
making. Odysseus and his companions join the rebels; Knossos is destroyed. 
In Egypt still another revolution begins, fed by Doric “barbarians.’’ Again 
Odysseus is on the side of “the future,”’ but it is too soon. Defeated, he leads 
an expedition to the headwaters of the Nile. Then, after seven days of meditation 
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on a mountain top, he decides that the purpose of life is not thinking but acting: 
the exiles must build a city. 

The meditations occur in the fourteenth book. In the fifteenth the city is 
built, only to be destroyed by the eruption of a volcano. For Odysseus this 
catastrophe is traumatic. In the next book he becomes an ascetic, and his 
function, in the following five books, is essentially to observe the behavior of 
other characters acting out their philosophies. Not until the twenty-second 
book does Odysseus again push south. Before his rendezvous with Death at 
the North Pole, he reflects on his experiences, and, (Book XXIV) at the very 
instant that his spirit departs, multitudes of the characters with whom he has 
shared life rush into his mind. 

The chronology of these events is imprecise. But, it should be clear, A Modern 
Sequel does not mean a sequel that puts Odysseus into our age. Kazantzakis 
was writing after the manner of Homer, using some of his materials and 
methods. He also drew upon post-Hellenic knowledge of Greek culture and 
on anthropology and depth psychology in general. He was using whatever 
he could in order to interpret and evaluate human experience. Thus Odysseus 
is his mythic hero exemplifying man—man without epoch, but man struggling 
to be and to become and to meet death fulfilled. 

The wanderings of Odysseus are, of course, complicated far beyond what 
the enumeration of places may suggest. Action follows upon action; story 
encloses story. Yet in a modern sense of the word, this is an Odyssey of the 
spirit. As Odysseus puts it, “My soul, your voyages have been your native 
land!’ Odysseus is a quester, who must always follow the horizon. Nor do 
his opinions stand still. Nevertheless, one can see certain constants among 
the variables. Odysseus always exults in life, glories in it. In the early books 
he places life above pain and above morality. By superior force and guile, 
he survives. Yet he admires reason for its own sake and he hates tyrants (who, 
it must be admitted, are always old and unvirile). He believes, also, in creative 
evolution. The joys of the flesh are keen. But spirit strives to transcend matter 
toward greater freedom. After the catastrophe in Book XV, however, Odysseus 
turns ascetic. He still believes that life should be lived; but he thinks more about 
death, particularly the death of the individual. Whereas before he wished to 
do the impossible, now he thinks that man cannot attain the knowledge and 
freedom he desires. For all that, Odysseus rejoices in the struggle. Lack of 
perfect freedom is in fact what the spirit needs in order to strive. By contrast, 
other philosophical and religious attitudes are held inadequate. In particular, 
Odysseus rejects aestheticism, mystic denial of physical reality, and salvation 
through divine love. 

It is not necessary that we share the views articulated in this poem in order 
to evaluate it. They are tenable views. It would be irrelevant to debate them. 
The question is how well have they been articulated, how well have they been 
fused with the narrative and descriptive elements? In my opinion, they have 
been imperfectly assimilated. The narrative is extravagant and repetitive. 
The doctrines are arguments or, at best, meditations, but the experiences 
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of Odysseus do not illustrate them. In fact, they are of such a metaphysical 
character as to prevent dramatic or narrative representation. When the stories 
match the ideas best, the result is obvious allegory. 

Again, the structure of the poem as a whole suffers from an imbalance. Not 
only are there duplications and digressions, but the relation of details to total 
meaning is unclear. This is as true of episodes and incidental lyrics as it is 
of single images. Kazantzakis overindulged his love of Homeric epithets, 
catalogues, and apostrophes, etc. Likewise, the superabundance of monsters, 
demigods, and incredible feats, whether in dream, ballad, or “‘reality,’’ under- 
mines our confidence in the poet’s basic seriousness. It is apparent that 
Kazantzakis had an extraordinary gift of metaphor. He seems, at times, to 
use language in a preconceptual way, as if indeed he were a prehistoric bard. 
But one wishes that this way were not so close to bombast. The verbs, especially, 
become hyperbolic. The vision of the world as the-one-and-the-many seems 
like a trick. At the other extreme, are the countless images of beautiful breasts, 
hips, and thighs romantic clichés or an obsession ? 

Despite these serious limitations, the poem deserves praise for its scope and 
for the excellence of a great many passages. It places the individual in relation- 
ship to his natural and human environments—past and present. It conveys 
a sense of the passing of time. It records the everyday world. It confronts 
some momentous questions. Again and again it captures a little fragment of 
experience in words. When it is good, it is so good that one wishes these 
superior passages might be collected and published separately. 

Kimon Friar, the translator, had an enormous task. That he often triumphed 
should be clear from what has just been said, and the typical line is acceptable. 
But, leaving out of consideration the enumerated faults, for which Kazantzakis 
seems to blame, one wonders whether Friar’s hexameters are varied enough. 
The pounding of the final syllable tends to prevent longer rhythmic swells 
from developing, and the ride grows tedious. The inversions of word order are 
sometimes awkward. The other flaws—-incongruous diction and multiple 
adjectives—result from being too faithful to the language of the original, in 
which, according to Friar, they were intended to be stylistic devices. E. L. 


RENAISSANCE CAVALIER. By John S. White. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 66. 
$3.50. 


The character of man is an ever popular topic, and especially in those phases 
which deal with the ideal gentleman. Early in the period known as the Renais- 
sance, Machiavelli and Castiglioni put into writing their ideas regarding man’s 
aesthetic nature. Machiavelli’s Prince was written about 1513, and Castiglioni’s 
The Courtier was written in 1514. By the middle of the century, both works had 
been translated into English and were welcomed as guides by the rising social 
levels. Mr. White presents a study of what happened (and indeed is still 
happening) in relation to the educational aims. Should the goal be “the 
development of personal facilities, or should education consider the individual 
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> The problem is not 


as a member of a community to which he belongs” : 
answered in this work, but the reader can draw his own conclusions. 

The major portion of the book presents an anlysis of the universal man who 
is the Courtier or the Prince and whose characteristics have come down 
through the ages to the present. This analysis is precise, well organized, and 
broad in its scope. It makes the reader aware of the debt which the modern 
European gentleman owes to Machiavelli and Castiglioni. 

This is a small book which will be of interest to all Renaissance scholars as 
well as to persons who are curious about the aesthetic nature of man. Good 
in both content and style, this work is recommended as a worthy addition 
to the subject. W. M. C. 


NARRATIVE AND DRAMATIC SouRCES OF SHAKESPEARE. Vol. II. Edited by 
Geoffrey Bullough. Columbia University Press, N.Y. pp. xiv-543. $7.50. 


In this volume, the second in a projected series of five, Professor Bullough 
reprints the sources for six Shakespearean comedies and also some analogues, 
reasoning that “whether he knew them or not, [they] may help us to appreciate 
his attitudes and methods in the light of other men’s treatment of the same 
or similar theme.” (vii) The comedies are: The Merry Wives of Windsor, Much 
Ado About Nothing, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, All’s Well That Ends Well, 
and Measure for Measure. For each play Professor Bullough has provided a brief 
but reasonable introduction in which he discusses the relation of the play to 
the sources and analogues and the chief critical problems presented by the 


play. Everywhere the author shows that he knows the best that has been 


written about the plays; and sometimes he may praise a study and yet reject it, 
as he rejects the thesis of Miss M. C. Bradbrook’s essay on Measure for Measure 
which he characterizes as “‘brilliant.’”” (415) Miss Bradbrook argues that 
Measure for Measure is a morality play in which the characters should be read 
as vices and virtues. Bullough’s conclusions seem to me a very good way of 
stating the matter: 


‘ 


Measure for Measure is not a “‘morality” but a romance interwoven 
with threads of sociology and ethics. The romance dominates in the 
plot, which gathers energy as it advances because the Duke is in full 
charge to bring about a happy ending. But as the events occur they 
excite reflections in the dramatist in which moral and religious ideas 


support each other. (416) 


The same intelligence and reasonableness is in evidence in all the introductions. 
To have all the sources of these six comedies in a well-edited and well- 
printed volume is a great convenience to Shakespeare students. The analogues, 
the fine introductions, and the selected bibliographies increase the value of 
this book and put us all in Professor Bullough’s debt. There is also an index 
to the introductions. AEROL ARNOLD 
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THe Broken Compass. By Edward B. Partridge. Columbia University Press, 
N.Y. pp. 254. $4.25. 


The title of Mr. Partridge’s study of the imagery of Jonson’s major plays is 
derived from Ben Jonson’s own impresse, a broken compass. The compass, as 
Jonson explained in The Masque of Beautie, is one of the “known ensignes of 
perfection.” In the impresse the compass is broken, the circle is incomplete, 
as if to say that perfection is impossible on earth. And the imperfection of life 
on this earth is the theme of Jonson’s plays. 

This study is useful not only to students of Jonson, but also to the general 
reader. The first fifty pages present an intelligent discussion of the problems 
involved in studying metaphor, and students of metaphorical language, which 
is what Mr. Partridge means by imagery, will find bibliographical and 
methodological guidance in them. The concluding chapter argues that Jonson’s 
ugly view of the world grew out of his inherent idealism. In this he is to be 
grouped with Swift, Baudelaire, and Poe “who dramatize this contrast and 
contradiction of the ideal. All use inversion, the principal means of creating 
this contrast.”” (226) Some oversimplification is to be found in this thesis; but 
since classical comedy, which was Jonson’s model, has as its end the portrayal 
of the follies of men and is essentially moral in its purpose, some ideal of 
behavior is immlied. Without a vision of what life ought to be like, there can 
be no intelliger.< criticisms of life as it is. Central to Jonson’s criticism of his world 
is its preoccupation with greed, chiefly greed for money, and his most disturbing 
play, Volpone, contains an indictment not only of his world but of our own. 

The imagery of Volpone, The Alchemist, and Epicoene is studied in considerable 
detail, with a chapter devoted to each play. The last plays—The Staple of 
News, The New Inn, and The Magnetic Lady—are discussed in one chapter. 
Not all plays are equally useful for the analysis of imagery—Jonson’s Poetaster 
and Catiline, for example, are not much illuminated by a study of their language 
—nor are all parts of a play equally useful for such study. In Volpone the 
metaphors studied by Mr. Partridge occur chiefly in Acts I, IV, and V, and 
many center about feeding. “‘Feeding . . . is the great symbolic act of the play, 
the one gross act which dramatizes man’s greed. Bird feeds on fox, fox on bird, 
and fly on both: that is nature. In so far as man plays the part of a bird of 
prey, a fox, or a fly by living off another man, he abuses the very quality 
that makes him a man—his reason.” (110) 

As Mr. Partridge says, studies of imagery must co-operate with studies of 
other elements in a play—plot, spectacle, verse—and that ‘“‘Imagery, thus 
studied, rarely, if ever, reveals a new insight into the theme of a play or into 
the general effects of its scenes. Generally, a study of imagery reveals the theme 


of a play, its tone and the impact of its scenes to be what everything else in 
the play has suggested it to be.’ (17) Consequently, students of Jonson will 
not discover a new Jonson in this book, but they will see in considerable detail 


how Jonson created some of the impressions they carry away with them after 
reading the plays. A. A. 
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SHELLEY’s LATER Poetry. By Milton Wilson. Columbia University Press, 
N.Y. pp. 332. $6.00. 


For a generation now the literary climate has been unfriendly to Shelley: his 
ideas seem naive, his diction ‘“‘abstract,’’ and his lyricism too airy and fluent. 
The major part of this book appears to be an attempt to rehabilitate Shelley 
in terms of modern critical tastes. On the point of abstract diction, for example, 
Professor Wilson makes this ingenious comment: “‘It is one of the peculiarities 
of modern criticism that those features of modern art (the emphasis upon design, 
selectivity, abstraction) which have seemed most advanced to art critics have 
seemed most dated to Shelley’s literary critics.’ Professor Wilson begins his 
discussion by insisting that Shelley was made rather than born a poet, a thinker, 
a master of verse. “In reality, it is Keats who disapproves of revision after the 
fact, and Shelley who grants its necessity.” For Shelley, inspiration was 
primary, but judgment must supplement it. With perception and measured 
discrimination Professor Wilson makes a preliminary analysis of several brief 
lyrics before proceeding to his main business: a searching reconsideration of 
Prometheus Unbound. In the usual sense of drama, the weakness of this work is 
calmly acknowledged ; then, by analogies with the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, 
the Oedipus at Colonus of Sophocles, Samson Agonistes, the first part of Henry IV, 
and The Tempest, Shelley’s play is justified as ‘“‘a lyrical drama in which an act 
of decision is first consolidated and then produces far-reaching consequences.” 

The direct analysis of Prometheus Unbound is developed through comparisons 
and contrasts with Shelley’s other later poetry. Basic to all this later poetry 
is a certain conflict between two views: the radical conception of the world, 
with its emphasis on the regeneration of the will, looking toward an Earthly 
Paradise; and Plato’s One and the Many, with its apocalyptic goal of the City 
of God. In the first act of Prometheus, as in The Cenci, Shelley attacks revenge 
and self-love: Prometheus, by recalling and repenting his curse of Jupiter, 
represents a regneration of the will. Act II, as it shifts to Asia, the goddess 
of love, and to the cave of Demogorgon, becomes apocalyptic. Act III, after 
the release of Prometheus, originally intended to conclude the play, is 
unsatisfactory because the Platonism of its speculation on the nature of the 
universe is inconsistent with the original radical direction of the play. This 
preponderance of Platonism is interestingly paralleled in Shelley’s verse play 
Hellas, strangely ill-adjusted to the practical end of supporting the Greek 
Revolution of Prince Mavrocordato. Act IV of Prometheus, instead of proceeding 
to show the apocalypse as the possible ultimate, returns to the concept of the 
earthly millennium achieved through the release of Prometheus. Yet there are 
Platonic overtones, the full implications of which are to be found in Adonais. 
Prometheus Unbound, then, remains “‘irresolute and unresolved. . . . Nevertheless, 
the poem has more tension than muddle, more direction than aimlessness.” 

After so cogent and illuminating an analysis, never pedantic and often 
beautifully phrased, it is incongruous to find Professor Wilson concluding that 
Shelley is a “‘minor poet” of the stature of Keats, Hardy, and Hopkins. It is an 
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odd list. Instead of justifying it, Professor Wilson goes on to state Shelley’s claim 
to our attention on equally odd grounds. Shelley, he says, comes closer to Dante 
than any other English poet, resembling him particularly in his command of 
similes. Moreover, “‘Shelley exemplifies with such thoroughness a significant 
theory of poetry.” But a far better reason than these for reading Shelley is the 
liquid beauty of his language, so admirably represented in Professor Wilson’s 
well-chosen quotations. B. R. McE. 


FITZGERALD’s RusAryAT: CENTENNIAL EpiTion. Edited by Carl 7. Weber. 
Colby College Press, Waterville, Maine. pp. 159. $6.25. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE RusAryArT. By A. 7. Arberry. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. 244. $5.75. 


The first of these two books is much more than just another edition of a famous 
book. Professor Weber’s twenty-five-page introduction is lucid, wide-ranging, 
informative. Some fifteen pages give a valuable history of the published work, 
beginning with the story of how Whitley Stokes “‘discovered” it in 1861 and 
gave a copy to Rossetti, who showed it to Swinburne, who praised it to Meredith 
and William Morris and Burne-Jones, who praised it to Ruskin, to Charles 
Eliot Norton, etc., etc. The story is one that has long needed to be set straight. 
Weber’s account is precise and vigorous. 

This book presents the text of the poem as it appeared in 1859, and in foot- 
notes gives FitzGerald’s many revisions. It presents also many quotations of 
notable observations that have been made about the poem during the last 
hundred years. Because of its introduction, its gleanings of critical remarks, 
and its bibliographical details, it is a book important for scholars to consult. 
James Humphry III, Head Librarian of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Library, provides a checklist of the books in the remarkable Rubaiyat Collection 
in the Colby College Library, and an index of the illustrators, artists, and 
designers for those books. 

The editor has wisely called attention to “the invincible spirit that breathes 
through the melodious lines.”” Although well aware of the sadness in “The 
Flower that once has blown forever dies,’ he reminds us of the much more 
impressive personal assertiveness in 


Ah Love! could thou and I with Fate conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire! 


Professor Weber and the Colby College Press have provided a lovely gift book 
and a fine reference work in this Centennial Edition of FitsGerald’s Rubdiydt. 

The subtitle of Professor Arberry’s book is: Edward FitzGerald’s First Edition 
Reprinted with Introduction and Notes. The book was published May 12, 1959, 
and is thus a second notable centennial publication of FitzGerald’s famed 
translation. It is remarkable and valuable on two counts especially: (1) here 
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are used a series of previously unpublished letters by FitzGerald to Professor 
Cowell, his friend and Persian teacher, written while he was at work on the 
poem; and the manuscript copies of the Persian original used by FitzGerald, 
and his own annotations; (2) here a great scholar of Persian gives accounts, 
unmatched elsewhere, of sources used by FitzGerald for his translation. 
Arberry (Sir Thomas Adams Professor of Arabic, Cambridge University) gives 
also a republication of FitzGerald’s Latin versions of some of Omar’s stanzas— 
“his first attempt to put Omar into a foreign metre and rhyme.” He does this 
in order to correct certain errors in the 1938 edition of them by Ross. Pages 13- 
147 give Arberry’s introduction to the reprint; pages 187-239 give Arberry’s 
valuable notes on sources and on differences between editions. All this, together 
with the facsimile reprint given of FitzGerald’s first edition, constitutes a very 
important book for scholars. WiiuiaM D. TeMPLEMAN 


Watt Wurman: An 1855-56 Notesook Towarp THE SECOND EpITION OF 
Leaves or Grass. Southern Illinois University Press, Carbondale. 
pp. 41. $8.50. 

When Whitman published the first edition of Leaves of Grass in early July, 1855, 

it is evident from this previously unpublished notebook (owned by Mr. Charles 

E. Feinberg) that he was busily planning revisions and extensions. Some 

fifty pages of notes survive, various pages having been clipped out, as was 

Whitman’s custom. Variants of many familiar ideas appear: the thrills of 

Brooklyn Ferry (soon to be formulated in the well-known poem); the nobility 

of the human body; the appeal of maternal womanhood; the hatred of slavery 

(“I say the land that has a place for slaves and the owners of slaves has no 

place for freemen’’). Whitman vows he will not indulge in ‘““Double entendres, 

‘witty’ remarks, ironies, sarcasms—only that which is simply meant, harmless 

to anyone’s feelings.” In one passage he thinks “the genius of our continent 

has complacently gone to sleep,”” but a few pages later he promises: ““O days 
of the present I will attire you in as much beauty as the days that are past.” 

There are in addition bits of observation and allusion which fill in our imperfect 

knowledge of Whitman at this important period. Professor Harold Blodgett’s 

introduction and Professor William White’s notes are helpful. It would have 
been useful, however, to include a brief survey of Whitman’s notebooks; 
several were published by Emory Holloway in The Uncollected Poetry and Prose 

(1932), and an important one was included in the fourth volume of Traubel’s 

With Walt Whitman in Camden (1953). B. R. McE. 


Tue Reauist aT War: The Mature YEARS OF WILLIAM DEAN HoweELLs, 
1885-1920. By Edwin H. Cady. Syracuse University Press, Syracuse. pp. ix-299. 
$5.00. 

Wituram Dean Howe ts: THe DeveLopment or A Nove.ist. By George N. 
Bennett. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. pp. xvii-220. $4.00. 

Professor Cady completes his two-volume biography with a tribute from 

Kipling when Howells died in 1920: “ ... he is the father of a multitude of 
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heirs who have inherited his treasures, but forgotten the paternity.” Despite 
a number of intelligent studies, such as Professor Cady’s, most of the heirs 
are further than ever from grateful remembrance. This would hardly have 
surprised Howells; he was too much a realist to overestimate the incidence 
of gratitude. But it is a pity that a novelist so rich in awareness of the America 
he knew in eighty of its most formative years should be so little read. 

Professor Cady has made no startling discoveries of fact, and in general his 
interpretation of Howells’ career is not “new.” He tells the story, however, 
without sarcasm or apology, and with a conviction that the principles which 
animated Howells’ work have relevance today. In this volume he rightly 
stresses the religious quality of Howells’ discovery of Tolstoy, the courage of 
his defense of the Chicago anarchists (in 1886), and his characteristic willingness 
to join in forming the NAACP in 1909. More influential was the sustained 
vigor of his literary doctrine. In 1885 Howells wrote The Minister’s Charge, 
notable for its formulation of the doctrine of complicity: “If a community was 
corrupt ... it was not because of the vicious, but the virtuous who fancied 
themselves indifferent spectators.”” This idea gave a moral basis for Howells’ 
realism, and in developing it he was sufficiently militant to justify Professor 
Cady’s title. Forty years after his death, Howells seems inoffensive enough, 
but Professor Cady has little trouble in showing the resistance he met among 
prejudiced critics (especially the English) and provincial, sentimental readers. 
His courage and his common sense have, as Kipling said, been inherited by 
a multitude of heirs, but, perversely, the twentieth century remembers chiefly 
Howells’ reticence on sex. Professor Cady’s handling of this issue is excellent. 
He shows that the critics most responsible for this limited concept of Howells 
have usually known few of his books. More important, they have failed to 
understand, as his biographer points out, that “Libidinous aggressions in art 
as in life contribute to the destruction of the sensibilities on which art and 
morality, on which civilization, depend.” Howells’ own comment on tragedy 
is revealing: ““The culmination of a tragedy, its climax, does not reveal character 
to the full. It rather stuns all the faculties, all the emotions except a single one— 
defiance, perhaps, or fear, or despair.’’ Howells valued more highly the interplay 
of feelings in common and unspectacular life. Yet it remains easier to recom- 
mend his ideas than his novels. Of the ten “major’’ novels listed by Professor 
Cady (269), this reviewer has read six, as well as a number of lesser ones. 
Granted a certain historical curiosity in the reader, the novels reward him 
with a conviction that once life was indeed like that. But the sense that life 
is like that is too pale, too inconstant. 

Rejecting the biographical pattern, Professor Bennett nevertheless uses a good 
deal of biographical circumstance in his interpretation of Howells as a 
developing novelist. In particular he emphasizes the effect of Howells’ friend- 
ships with James, Twain, and Lowell, and of his discoveries of Turgenev. 
Regarding Lowell, Professor Bennett is anxious to minimize intellectual and 
artistic influences, especially in the later years. Further, he describes the 
difficulties Howells faced as editor of the Atlantic and concludes that, on the 
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whole, this connection was a disadvantage. Some fifteen of Howells’ more 
than thirty novels are discussed at length, chiefly in terms of authentic detail, 
natural comedy, and controlling ideas. In treating so prolific an author, 
selection is justifiable, but the basis of selection should be made clearer than it 
is here. Often, too, the analysis of a novel is left in large and general terms; 
insufficient use is made of the technical insights generated in the discussion 
of fiction in the last fifty years or so. If, as Professor Bennett concludes, Howells 
was an artist rather than a propagandist, we need to see more clearly how far 
he anticipates and how far he falls short of later developments in fiction. In 
this respect neither of the books under review is so illuminating as Everett 
Carter’s Howells and the Age of Realism (1954). B. R. McE. 


My STEPHAN Crane. By Corwin K. Linson. Edited by Edwin H. Cady. Syracuse 
University Press, Syracuse. pp. xiv-115. $3.50. 


In 1893 Corwin Linson, later to become well-known as an artist and illustrator, 
was a young man in a small apartment-studio, a “den of a place”’ at Thirtieth 
and Broadway, concerned with establishing his name and fortune. One day 
Stephen Crane was brought around. Crane, at twenty-one, was seven years 
younger than Linson. He had come to New York to establish himself as a 
journalist and was leading a hand-to-mouth existence placing his stories as 
he could. He seems to have cheerfully become part of the Bohemian life led 
by the young writers, artists, and students of mid-Manhattan—a life in the 
traditional pattern of cheap restaurants and eager conversations—and soon 
was an almost daily visitor at Linson’s studio. There he sprawled on the couch, 
talking about Sullivan County, reading Linson’s magazines, and shielding 
himself from the weather. 

The relationship thus established continued from 1893 tot 1897, by which 
time success took the young men to different parts of the world. Later, 
apparently in the nineteen twenties, Linson attempted to write a book of 
his recollections of Crane. The manuscript was not published and recently 
has become part of the Crane collection being built up by Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Professor Cady feels that while Linson’s “painter’s sense carried over 
beautifully in helping him communicate atmospheres and impressions, it left 
him devoid of any ordinary notion of narrative structure.”’ The result, short 
as it is, could stand still more pruning, but at times does display Linson’s 
ability to visualize and record impressions most effectively. Professor Cady’s 
notes and introduction are adequate, though kept to a minimum. 

Linson writes as a painter ; he also suggests the tendency of an older generation 
to indulge in rhetorical questions, sentiment, and vigorous partisanship. 
Unfortunately, Crane seems to have turned to him for the companionship of 
youth, and the young novelist’s recorded conversations do not display a great 
deal of his aesthetic thinking. (It is interesting that as the men became 
established, they drifted apart.) Slouched on Linson’s couch—the book has an 
interesting photograph of him doing so—he read with deep absorption Linson’s 
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collection of Century containing the articles on “Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War,” but Linson apparently saw little of the writing of The Red Badge 
of Courage. Yet sometimes Linson, as a painter, makes points concerning Crane 
that are quite illuminating—-for instance, his discussion of how Crane thought 
about color. A number of informal photographs that he took of Crane are 
reproduced in the book. And in his eager recollecting, Linson throws light on 
an obscure part of the novelist’s career that will be of interest to Crane 
enthusiasts. D. B. P. 


J. M. Synce, 1871-1909. By David H. Greene and Edward M. Stephens. The 

Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. xii-321. $6.95. 

The common notion that Synge was a dark and enigmatic Irishman owes 
much to John Masefield’s recollections, written in 1911. According to Masefield, 
The Works of John Synge, published the previous year, contain what is valuable. 
The omitted essays ‘“‘may be read in their places by those who care.” “It is 
possible,’ he added, “that the zeal of biographers will discover a few papers 
by him in other periodicals.” 

Until now it has been impossible to reduce the enigma, but, precisely because 
all his surviving papers have become available, this biography brightens the 
portrait of J. M. Synge conspicuously. The biography was written by Professor 
Greene, but it is based not only on letters and oral evidence gathered by him 
but on the unfinished biography by the late Mr. Stephens, a nephew of Synge, 
and on the voluminous Synge papers—diaries, letters, notebooks, manuscripts 
of published and unpublished works, business records, etc.—which had been 
in Stephens’ possession. Thus the dual “authorship.” Greene has not, of 
course, explained the mystery of artistic creation, which in Synge’s case had 
seemed especially dark because Synge had transformed himself from a mediocre 
journalist into a master of folk drama and had done it so fast. The mystery 
of how a writer makes artistic use of his experiences always remains. But Greene 
supplies us with the evidence of what experiences and attitudes were available 
to Synge. We see the possibilities. And Greene’s interpretations makes Synge’s 
art seem a probable expression of his personality. 

Synge was of the Irish Protestant gentry, but his sympathies were not class- 
bound. His ill-health in childhood made him an outsider. His interest in 
himself could take the form of hypochondria and self-pity; his interest in the 
world around him could be either objective or empathic. He had keen eyes 
and ears. He had integrity. And, after exploring music as violinist and composer 
and beginning to explore languages—Gaelic, German, and French—he had 
the good fortune to meet William Butler Yeats and to be guided by him to 
writing about Irish peasants. For this he developed an Anglo-Irish idiom that 
expressed their earthiness and their soaring imagination. He had no political 
ax to grind. His clear vision and his honesty, which made his plays troublesome 
in Dublin when they were new, keep them alive. “It is to him more than to 
any other Irishman writing in English that we go for an insight into this life 
[the traditional life] of Ireland.” 
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In the course of the narrative, Greene dislodges some errors, such as the 
supposed indebtedness of Synge to Baudelaire, Loti, and Racine. He is also 
able to confirm an existing hypothesis about the source of The Well of the Saints. 
He is convinced that Synge’s idiom was formed independently, but he does 
not compare and contrast it, as he should, with the idiom of Lady Gregory 
and others. He is able to show, however, that a number of memorable expres- 
sions were taken from actual peasant speech, sometimes unchanged. 

When the subject of a biography is an author whose career intersected the 
careers of other authors, the biographer may find it difficult to avoid favoritism 
toward his man. In this book there is perhaps an imperfect sympathy for Yeats 
and Lady Gregory, but Synge is treated with great fairness. Greene writes 
with justified admiration, yet does not conceal Synge’s weaknesses. He 
documents the narrative with facts from the history of the Abbey Theatre, 


keeping the facts relevant to the life of Synge. This is a definitive biography. 
E. L. 


Joyce AMONG THE Jesutts. By Kevin Sullivan. Columbia University Press, N.Y. 


pp. 259. $5.00. 


“You allude to me as a Catholic,” James Joyce once said; “‘you ought to allude 
to me as a Jesuit.” Even after Joyce drifted away from the Church, in Kevin 
Sullivan’s opinion, his fourteen years of study under the Jesuits continued to 
exert a profound influence, in his priestlike devotion to creative work (instead 
of religion), and his scholastic method of thinking. Catholic-trained Sullivan 
has attempted a factual, biographical study of young Joyce, as a small boy at 
Clongowes Wood, as a youth at Belvedere struggling for prizes and fame, and 
finally as an uninspired and rather bored student at University College. In an 
attempt to cut through the tangle of conjecture that has grown up about Joyce, 
the author has gone to the school records to determine just what the boy 
studied, with whom he studied, and what ideas and documents they discussed. 
He has turned up a good deal of information concerning the personalities of 
various teachers and students, and the way of life, at the schools. Consequently, 
he gives a clear and sympathetic picture of existence in Irish Catholic private 
schools of seventy years ago, and of the forces molding young Joyce. He also 
provides a factual basis for refusing to read A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
as literal autobiography. Joyce apparently was an extremely ambitious, able, 
and respected student. While he may have contemplated and rejected a 
vocation, he did not, like Stephen Dedalus, reject his faith at about the same 
time, according to Sullivan’s findings, nor was his experience as dramatic as 
in the novel. Nor do the portraits of Stephen’s teachers and classmates indicate 
any desire on Joyce’s part to write literal history. 

Sullivan may at times present more details concerning Joyce’s classmates 
or club activities than the average reader cares to learn. He does not attempt 
much critical analysis. But the juxtaposition of fact and fiction is always 


interesting, especially when the fiction was created by a mind like Joyce’s. 
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The value of this book is that it provides a basis for observing how such a 
mind can change and use experience. Sullivan recognizes this, and does what 
he can within his space limits; as he remarks, “the beginning of knowledge 
may be with a fact, but its end is the discovery of significance.” 

Ironically, as a result of his study, Sullivan finds himself with a rather 
startling idea, one that cannot be proved by his facts but may well be implicit 
in them. The nature of Joyce’s career may have resulted from his facing 
economic and social problems, rather than philosophical. Sullivan suggests that 
“had Joyce’s—or, more properly, his father’s—fortunes taken a different turn, 
had the young man not seemed destined to the corrosive and contemptible 
milieu of Dublin’s lower-middle-class, there would have been no deterioration 
in his relations with the Jesuits, no rejection of Catholicism, no abandonment 
of home and country, and possibly no Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man—or, 
at least, a very different kind of portrait.” D. B. P. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Acre et Erre. Par Michele-Federico Sciacca. Aubier, Editions Montaigne. 
pp. 226. 
Professor Sciacca of the University of Genoa has written a series of books 
under the general title of The Philosophy of Integrality. The present short volume 
on metaphysics, translated from Italian into French by Francis Authier, is 
part of this corpus of writings. 
The work is rigorously metaphysical in the sense that the author defends 
the autonomy of metaphysics as speculative knowledge, irreducible to 


epistemology, natural science, or the analysis of language. Metaphysics is not, 
however, mere speculation in a realm of abstractions but, rather, reflection 
concerning spiritual life as it exists in the world. It is evident from this initial 
point of departure that the author’s philosophy owes much to the idealism 
of Hegel, Rosmini, and Croce, but that it is also much indebted to recent 
existentialism, which emphasizes that man’s spiritual activity takes place in 


dialectical relation with a surrounding world. 

Like St. Augustine, or Hegel, Sciacca finds the starting point of philosophy 
in the presence to thought of an infinite object. (39). He calls this first ontological 
act—that is, the presence of infinite being to consciousness—‘‘objective 
interiority,” since being is both contained in, and transcends, spiritual life. 
We are intelligent spirits, but we are not wholly adequate to the essence of 
being; only God, the absolute Subject, is an infinite and independent act of 
being. This book was begun on the Sacro Monte Calvario, where Rosmini 
founded his Institute, and these ideas are similar in many ways to the Christian 
idealism of that great thinker of the last century. 

The second part of the book applies the preceding principle to the actual 
world. Sciacca distinguishes between “‘existents,” subjects or spiritual acts, 
and “the real,” which derives its being from its relation to ‘‘existents.” (99) 
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The concrete ontological synthesis of the existent and the real is the spiritual 
person who exists in the world. The individual human being, although he is 
thus dialectically related to the world, is yet not of this world, since he finds 
his true vocation in the spiritual ascent to the Idea, being-in-itself, God, who 
is the source of all spiritual existence and spiritual value. (126) 

The author’s philosophy thus culminates in a Christian metaphysic, in 
which the person is the unifying principle in relation to which all reality reveals 
its meaning and value. The presence of the Idea to spiritual existents cor- 
responds to the Christian notion that God is present to the individual human 
soul. (174) Professor Sciacca’s philosophy is much influenced by both idealism 
and existentialism, but, in a deeper sense, it belongs to the tradition of such 
Christian metaphysicians as St. Augustine, for whom the beginning and the 
end of philosophy was the discovery within thought itself of an infinite end 
of being transcending the world of experience. P. M. 


Erupes Hftcéuiennes. Par Franz Grégoire. University of Louvain Press, Editions 
Nauwelaerts, Louvain. pp. ix-411. 260 FB. 


This book—bearing the Imprimatur—represents the most serious and most 
comprehensive attempt of a scholastic philosopher to come to terms with the 
philosophy of Hegel. Although the discussions are essentially limited to an 
interpretation and evaluation of the “mature” Hegel—the Hegel of the 
Encyclopedie—they are scholarly, balanced, and judicious throughout. The 
individual topics are developed fully, with ample cross references in the 
footnotes. To this reviewer the balanced discussion of ““The Absolute Idea and 
Pantheism” (142-223) and “The Divinity of the State” (224-336) were of 
particular interest, for seldom have Hegel’s ideas found so judicious an inter- 
pretation. The book as a whole is further evidence that the great classics in 
philosophy still have much to say to us if we but take the trouble to probe 
behind the obsolescent form to the deep-lying substance. And, in any case, 
Hegel’s problems—not his solutions—are crucial to any philosophy worthy 
of the name. The fact that, in the case of the book here under review, the 
author’s own philosophical orientation places Hegel’s philosophy within a 


limited and strictly defined perspective must caution the reader but, if 
allowance is made for this fact, it does not impair the value of this com- 
prehensive study of Hegel. W. H. W. 


PuitosopHes Roumains ConTEMPORAINS. Editions de l’Académia de la 
République Populaire Roumaine, Bucarest. pp. 307. Lei 24. 


This is a collection of fourteen essays by eleven contemporary Rumanian 
philosophers. Two of the essays are concerned with psychological problems— 
their theme being the historico-social or environmental influence upon man’s 
faculties: a “demonstration” of the social determinism inherent in Marxism. 
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Three essays deal with Hegelianism and Marxism, tipping the scales in favor of 
the latter. But most of the authors are concerned with the relation of classical 
logic to the Marx-Lenin version of dialectics. What troubles the authors is 
that there is a conflict between the, admittedly, valid laws of the syllogism 
and the “laws” of dialectics, and that, nevertheless, because of the over-all 
ideology, the “‘laws’’ of dialectics must be given priority—even if they invalidate 
the syllogism. One contributor, however, has persuaded himself that “‘the 
logical laws of materialist dialectics rest on the laws of elementary logic but do 
not include them, they presuppose them but do not absorb them. Materialist 
dialectical logic has its own subject of investigation. . . . Purged of idealism. . . 
elementary logic preserves its entire validity and together with dialectical 
logic secures the correctness of human thought and action.” (284) It is an 
agonizing performance; but what can a philosopher do who accepts the party 
line, quotes Marx as gospel truth, but also sees the other side of the coin! 
This book is important not because of its contributions to philosophy (for 
it makes none) but because of the insight it gives us into the intellectual 
struggles behind the Iron Curtain. W. H. W. 


KLEINERE ScHRIFTEN. Band III. Von Nicolai Hartmann. Walter De Gruyter 
& Co., Berlin. pp. 395. DM. 30.—. 


When Nicolai Hartmann died in 1950, his monumental work in philosophy 
was essentially complete. He had written an epistemology, an ethics (three 
volumes in English translation), an ontology, a philosophy of “‘spirit,” a 
philosophy of nature, and an aesthetics—all in all eight formidable volumes, 


a number of monographs, and many articles in learned journals. His aesthetics 
was not quite ready for the printer, but needed only a few final touches. He 
had written it between March 9 and September 11, 1945, in the midst of the 
bombing, the encirclement, and the conquest of Berlin; in the midst also of 
starvation, insecurity, and confusion. It is in itself a monument to the man 
Hartmann that under such conditions he could complete his philosophical 
work, dealing with art and the aesthetic experience as a manifestation of spirit. 
Since his death, Mrs. Hartmann has published in book form his essays 
and articles which have previously appeared in various journals. (His Logic 
seems not to have been sufficiently worked out to warrant publication.) The 
present book is Volume III in the series of collected essays—and is the last one. 
Its subtitle, ‘From Neo-Kantianism to an Ontology,” is a concise and sug- 
gestive description of the general theme of the papers included in this book— 
essays which cover Hartmann’s formative years from 1909 to 1923, reports 
to philosophical congresses from 1926 to 1949, various commemorative articles 
and book reviews. For the student of Hartmann’s philosophy, these publications, 
because they reveal his own philosophical growth and development, are a 
“‘must.”” We are grateful to Frida Hartmann for having made them available 
in this convenient form. W. Hi. W. 
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Vom SINN DER SELBSTERKENNTNIS. Von Aatharina Kanthack. Walter De Gruyter 


& Co., Berlin. pp. 211. Dm 18. 


The theme of this book, ““Know thyself,” is taken up in its metaphysical 
significance. To be human is here taken to be a “project of possibilities,” a 
““being-beyond-one’s-own-actuality.”” Self-knowledge, therefore, is never pos- 
sible in the sense of “object” cognition, for in self-knowledge the individual is 
not only “‘object”’ but is also he who “objectifies’”’—and as the latter he already 
transcends his actuality and is “free projection.’’ That this theme forces the 
author to a critical evaluation of existentialism, especially of Sartre’s form, 
is not surprising. But the emphasis here lies on our “being-with”’ others. 
Buber rather than Sartre or Heidegger suggests the positive theme. And 
instead of “anxiety” (Heidegger), it is joy—joy in being with others—and, 
therefore, love that is essential to human existence. It must not be assumed, 
however, that the author represents an uncritical optimism. This is a serious 
book; the difficulties of human existence are well recognized. But it is a 
balanced book which comes to terms critically with a variety of contemporary 
trends and fads. The culmination of its argument I find in this passage: “In 


the last analysis anyone who presumes to comprehend another person in an 


objectifying mode of apprehension always assumes a naturalistic metaphysics. 


But this means an evasion of what man really is. Being the assumption of 
determinism, it indicates self-deception.” (171) Here is philosophically 
significant attempt to rescue modern man from himself. Ww. H.W. 


Diz NATURRECHTSLEHRE SAMUEL PurENDORFs. Von Hans Welzel. Walter De 
Gruyter & Co., Berlin. pp. 112. DM. 14.80. 


The subtitle of this slender volume, ““A Contribution to the History of Ideas 
of the 17th and 18th Centuries,” places it into proper perspective. However, 
merely to put it into perspective does not do justice to the scholarly work 
(originally presented as a doctoral dissertation but revised and augmented) 
and its judicious evaluation of a classical doctrine of “natural rights.” 
Pufendorf’s doctrine was formulated in a number of publications between 
1660 and 1695—at a time, that is, when his ideas were still a pioneering 
venture. The ideas which became important in the political struggles of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and which must be regarded as Pufen- 
dorf’s contribution to the ideological factors in those struggles, are essentially 
these: (1) the idea of the dignity of man based upon man’s moral freedom; 
(2) the idea of the equality and freedom of all men derived from the conception 
of that dignity; (3) the idea of lawful government as government by free and 
contractual consent of the governed; and (4) the idea of tolerance which, 
on the basis of one’s own security, requires respect for the faith of others. 
The book is an excellent exposition of Pufendorf’s ideas and of their impact 
at the time of their first publication. Although, in the United States, most of 
Pufendorf’s ideas have been realized in principle, if not in complete actuality, 
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this little book contributes materially to the clarification of the basic ideas 
centering around the conception of “‘natural right” and for this reason deserves 
wide recognition. W. H. W. 


Sern, WaAnHRHEIT, WELT. Von Eugen Fink. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 
pp. viii-156. Guilders 12.50. 


This is Volume I of a contemplated series of books to be published under 
the collective title Phaenomenologica and under the sponsorship of the Husserl 
Archives in Louvain. The author is a member of the editorial committee. The 
book, however, consisting of the text of a lecture course given in the winter 
semester 1955/56 at the University of Freiburg, is a great disappointment. 
The individual “lectures” are rambling and verbose; and what the author 
has to say could have been said much more concisely and more clearly. And 
when he maintains that “‘the appearance of being is the ground [or reason] 
why there is being at all’’ (79), one wonders just how this can be. The remainder 
of the book casts little light on this thesis. Linguistic mannerism which, since 
the heyday of Heidegger, has becomes a fad in German philosophical writing, is 
by no means always illuminating, meaningful, or a substitute for philosophically 
significant ideas. W. H. W. 


USA: Motive unp StrukTurEN. Von Helmut Schoeck. Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, Stuttgart. pp. 427. DM. 16.80. 


It is always interesting and, at times, helpful to take a look at oneself, at one’s 
country and culture, through the eyes of an outsider—especially when the 
“outside” is as well informed and as competent as is the author of this book 
who, although a German by birth and training, is a professor of sociology at 
Emory University. It is Dr. Schoeck’s intention to provide for his German 
readers “‘a necessary supplement and correction”’ of their view of the United 
States. The key category in his interpretation of the American scene is that of 
That is to say, relative to every cultural phenomenon, every 


, 


“function.” 
situation, every societal structure he asks (in principle, at least): what is its 
function within the framework of the whole? In addition to comprehensive 
source material (some fifty pages of notes testify to this), the author has used 
personal observations and experiences gathered during seven years of study 
and work in the U. S. A. 

After a brief historical introduction, there follow discussions of ‘‘militarism”’ 
in the United States, of luxury and industry (in interesting perspectives of the 
radically different philosophies of Heidegger and Nicolai Hartmann, of 
Reinhold Niebuhr and T. V. Smith!), discussions of the intellectual life, the 


problem of minorities, “labor, leisure, and terror’ (what a juxtaposition!), 
family life, and foreign policy. In all of these chapters one finds perceptive 
observations and significant evaluations. Throughout it all, however, the 
particular point of view of the author, not to say his political and cultural 
bias, is also apparent. And in some respects the book is “journalistic” rather 
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than scholarly. To maintain, for example, on the sole authority of a newspaper 
correspondent that the present U. S. Supreme Court is essentially more “‘left- 
wing” than was Roosevelt’s New Deal or Truman’s Fair Deal (39) is not 
exactly to present a balanced view of the situation. Also, the difficulty which 
the author has in discerning clearly the place of the officer and soldier in 
American society bespeaks but the fact that, in spite of all pressures to the 
contrary, the military is constitutionally and factually subordinate to a civil 
society and its civil government. In some cases Dr. Schoeck’s difficulties arise 
from the fact that he takes extreme cases as in some sense representative or, 
at least, as indicative of the “real” meaning of some aspects of American life. 
His discussion of “academic freedom” illustrates in a measure what I have 
in mind. 

In his evaluation of the “‘American liberal,’”’ the author seems to overlook 
the fact that, because of their immense power potential in the economic and 
political spheres, big industry and big business can be held in reasonable check 
only by “big government”—through federally enacted regulations and controls. 
Not to bring this fact into the discussion distorts the picture of American 
political life and places into false perspectives the whole trend of American 
“liberalism.” Also, the frequent references to American “egalitarianism” might 
have different overtones had the author evaluated the ideal of this “‘egalitarian- 
ism” in the light of, say, Pufendorf’s natural rights doctrine. And evaluation 
of the American foreign aid program as “contradictory,” as useless in our 
effort to prevent the spread of communism in the world, as self-deception and 
an expression of America’s “guilt feeling’ (313-324) can hardly be regarded 
as a scholarly interpretation of the facts. No one will deny that mistakes have 
been made; no one will minimize the difficulties and the conflicts of activities 
that ensued when, for the first time in history, a world-wide program of this 
type was put into effect. But nobody can deny either its remarkable success 
in some of the world’s most threatened areas. It has saved India and the 
Middle East, and it has done so without making these lands colonies of the 
United States. As to America’s “guilt feeling’”—‘‘diagnoses” of this sweeping 
kind are journalistic rather than scholarly and, as I have said before, there 
is much “‘journalese” in this book. Incidentally, in the author’s opinion, former 
President Truman never did anything that was right! 

I do not mean to say that the book is without merit; I merely find it 
regrettable that it does not give us a better balanced, a more scholarly, and a 
more restrained interpretation of the American scene. W. H. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FORERUNNERS OF DARWIN 1745-1859. Edited by Bentley Glass, Oswei Temkin, 
and W. L. Straus, Jr. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. pp. 471. $6.50. 
This scholarly work is published at the time of numerous celebrations of the 


centennial of the issue of Darwin’s Origin of Species and consists of fifteen 
essays in the history-of-ideas vein. 
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Specific thinkers who are revisited include Maupertuis, Buffon, Diderot, 
Kant, Heider, Lamarck, Darwin, and Schopenhauer. Maupertuis emerges as 
one of the most important influences in biological and scientific thought. 
Authors of essays are Francis Haber, Bentley Glass, Arthur Lovejoy, Lester 
Crocker, Charles Coulston Gillespie, Jane Oppenheimer, and Oswei Temkin. 
The essays are uniformly replete in bibliographical references and annotations. 

Students of the history of ideas, especially biological ideas, will find this 
work a ready help. There is a considerable amount of fresh interpretation. 
San Diego State College ALLAN SHIELDS 


Darwin’s Century. By Loren Eiseley. Doubleday & Co., Garden City. pp. xvii- 


378. $5.00. 


The fall of 1959 marked the centennial of the publication of The Origin of 
Species. This excellent book may well be the most sobering and enlightening 
reference for those inclined to encomia for Darwin and Darwinism. It might 
have been subtitled “Evolution and Its Evolution,” so complete a record is it, 
out of original research, of how many different fortuitous circumstances grew 
together to make possible the formulation, practically simultaneously, of the 
doctrine by Wallace and Darwin. In three main divisions the author recounts 
the story of Darwinism: (1) the many faceted developments in theory and 
research which led to the discovery; (2) the elaboration and clarification of 
the doctrine; and (3) the very serious difficulties which the theory faced 
scientifically, especially when it faced the problem of accounting for man. 

Though most of the story has been told in part in other works, Professor 
Eiseley shows on every page how a careful scholar can find new insights through 
creatively independent research. In his hands, for example, the geological 
concepts of time take on their rightfully important role in buttressing the 
biological theory. Sir Charles Lyell looms anew as a major figure in Darwin’s 
success both through his powerful intellect and his personal encouragement 
of Darwin. Professor Eiseley, additionally, effectively elevates the stature of 
Alfred Russell Wallace without detracting from that of Darwin. We can only 
hint here at some of the excitements in store for those who hold respect for 
careful scholarship on a major human achievement. 

It is a commonplace, perhaps, that beyond his discovery itself, Darwin 
stands as an object lesson in the process of scientific discovery. Professor Eiseley 
skillfully demonstrates the complex and subtle features of this process by 
bringing us closer to the historical facts. 

So much for the book. What I mainly want to remark in this place is an 
emergence that might escape philosophers. I refer to Professor Eiseley himself. 
His academic career places him in the front ranks of anthropologists. His 
writings of a technical kind have been a propaedeutic for contributions in 
theory that promise to bear considerable fruit in explaining man in nature. 


His scientific acumen is unquestionable. What marks him for special mention 
| 


is his unusual capacity for interpretation of difficult and specialized theory in 
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ways that can be understood and appreciated by the nonspecialist. He is an 
able writer. His writings are imaginative in the highest degree. Though solidly 
founded, his thinking reaches out beyond the known in a manner that 
immediately absorbs the reader of the humanist tradition. He is a philosopher. 
Finally, he is a poet in many of his passages of even a technical kind. In short, 
here is a mind and personality that is rare in any age. Considerable though 
his work has been, the single quality that is unmistakable lies in his promise. 
There is in Loren Eiseley a reserve of power that is indicative of the highest 
of human endeavor. A. S. 
San Diego State College 


NATURAL SELECTION AND Herepiry. By P. M. Sheppard. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y. pp. 212. $6.00. 


The centennials of the celebrated Darwin-Wallace papers of 1858 and of 
The Origin of Species in 1959 have stimulated the production of anthologies, 
appreciations, background works, and books and articles simply in the spirit 
of Darwin. Of the last many are excellent. Possibly none would have given 
Darwin more pleasure than this book. Dr. Sheppard, geneticist of the University 
of Liverpool, treats particularly the effects of Darwinian selection on Mendelian 
(or Neo-Mendelian) heredity. Many early geneticists believed that Mendelian 
principles made most of Darwin’s hypotheses untenable. Fifty years of emenda- 
tion and expansion of Mendel’s code have made it both more subtle and more 
adequate to explain the richly varied patterns of inheritance. To this more 
mature genetics, natural selection is a necessary agent for organic evolution. 
One must conclude that neither Mendel nor Darwin would have been unhappy 
with the union. 

Particularly satisfying are the ingenious studies by English biologists making 
ten thousand years’ accumulation of fossil and living lang snails (Cepaea) and 
the selective effects of a century of Midlands’ industrial soot on the color of 
Peppered Moths into genetics experiments as quantitatively convincing and as 
aesthetically right as any performed in a laboratory. All these, the rehabilitation 


of the concepts of protective coloration and mimicry, and the explanation of 


major genetical mechanisms are packed into a short 200 pages. Dr. Sheppard 
nowhere oversimplifies his account to spare the reader, who needs to be closely 
attentive throughout, but, writing with admirable clarity, the author may be 
followed with confidence by one not familiar with biology and with respect 
by the professional. Joun L. Mone 


Tue ExpLoration oF Time. By R. NV. C. Bowen. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. vii-143. $6.00. 


This work deals with geochronological methods that have now been in use for 
more than seventy-five years and with the consequent reorientation in the 
attitudes of scientists respecting the age of the earth. The time scales appearing 
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in this work are based upon the physical and chemical methods as well as upon 
methods listed as astrophysical, astronomical, botanical, zoological, geological, 
archeological, anthropological, and meteorological. All cited dates are relevant 
to the conception of an expanding universe. 

Very interesting is the “revolution in thought” since 1900 concerning the 
age of the earth. At that time most scientists rather arbitrarily assumed the 
age of the planet to be about 100 million years. Bowen shows that contemporary 
dating indicates the earth to be “no less than forty-five times older than 
this.”’ (137) 

Also very interesting is the author’s statement that man probably evolved 
very differently from the manner imagined by most anthropologists. It is very 
likely that modern man did not appear until between 50,000 and 75,000 years 
ago; fluorine, nitrogen, and radiometric assays indicate this. 


These figures are in complete contradiction with what would be 
expected on the assumption that Darwinian selection pressure was 
the operative mechanism. Then they would be far too short: in fact 
as S. L. Washburn put it in 1950, “if each one of the differences 
between ape-men and ourselves is based upon a separate element 
of genetic construction of the individual, it becomes mathematically 
impossible to change the ape-men into moderh men in the time that 
seems to be implied in the actual records.”” Hence some other factor 


must be at work. (131) 


a 

Washburn’s jaw muscle experiments on rats suggest that the descent of 
man from homo neanderthalensis may be conceived by postulating a slight change 
in the size of feature. Such modifications in existing structures are easily 
produced, as Washburn showed. 

Bowen’s is an excellent authoritative work, and his exploration of time is 
concise and interesting. A. J. WoRKMAN 
Los Angeles City College 


Cutnese Art. By Mario Prodan. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. 220. $6.50. 


Here is a book ideally suited for those who would like to know something 


about a complex and important subject: Chinese visual art. It is, as the subtitle 
has it, an “introduction” which gives sufficient information for a general and 
total view and does not confront the reader with a hopelessly complex and 
indigestible mass of material. Sufficient historical and ideological background 
facts are included to make this art meaningful, and the book is well illustrated 
with seven splendid color plates and seventy pictures in black and white. 
Perhaps not all experts will agree with the author’s judgment that “true 
Chinese art is never less than four hundred years old” (208); but if there is 
none since the early Ming dynasty, perhaps our Ch’ien Lung pieces are still 
worth keeping. The author’s repetition of the old statement that Confucius 
had no interest in the “supernatural” is rather ambiguous. The sage was 
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undoubtedly a pious man, perhaps with a sense of vocation, who followed 
*“‘Heaven”’; what he said was that we ought not to be idly bothered about the 
kuei-shen, i.¢., the “spirits.” On page 36 “‘five thousand” presumably is an 
error for “‘five hundred thousand.” Wixsur Lonc 


DicTIONARY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. Edited by Sidney D. Braun. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. xiii-362. $10.00. 


To my knowledge this handy-sized, all-English dictionary is the only such work 
designed expressly for American students who are interested in French literature 
without specializing in it. It covers the whole field, alphabetically, from the 
earliest Old French documents up through Camus and Samuel Beckett. 
Entries include not only authors and titles (generously cross-referenced) but 
also literary and philosophical “‘movements,”’ literary forms, prosodic terms, 
theatrical houses, and even such unclassifiable items as ‘‘ ‘Resistance’ Litera- 
ture” and “Franco-American Literary Relations.’’ “‘Modern” entries, quite 
justifiably, are given proportionately more space than those for earlier periods. 
The articles are brief and usually end with one or two essential bibliographical 
references. Professor Braun (Yeshiva University) has written most of the 
articles, although he has called on more than twenty well-known scholars to 


supplement his own major contribution. 

It is possible to find errors in detail and to cavil with this or that item, which 
was either omitted or unwisely included, but to do so would be beside the 
point. What is suprising is the extraordinary amount of information included 


and the clarity with which most of it is presented. Unfortunately, its price will 
keep the book out of the hands of many of the students it might best serve. 
A. K. 


Dictionary OF THouGut. By Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. 152. $5.00. 


The title of this work is somewhat misleading. Dr. Runes’ latest anthology is 
not a collection of other men’s flowers. He has culled from his own previous 
books and from unpublished marginalia a generous selection of aphorisms and 
short meditations about “the Great Topics which have challenged man’s 
thought.” (Jacket) It must be conceded that Runes is not a master of this most 
difficult branch of the art of prose, but readers interested in his views on such 
matters as “Civilization” (22), “Guilt” (61), ““Love”’ (86-7), and ““War” (144) 
will be pleased to encounter them in encapsulated form. 
VirciniA Hartt RINGER 


Hetvensm. By Arnold 7. Toynbee. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. xv-271. 
$4.50. 
This book is not, as the title may seem to suggest, simply an account of the 


life of Greece in classical times but an interpretive sketch of one of the twenty- 
one major “societies” with which the monumental A Study of History deals. 
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The term “Hellenism,” which the author believes to be “not a word that is 
in everyday use in the vocabulary of the English language” (3), is here used 
to refer to the entire Greco-Roman civilization which began in the Homeric 
period and came to an end in approximately the seventh century A.D., when 
it was supplanted by three new affiliated civilizations—‘‘the Byzantine 
Christian, the Western Christian, and the Islamic.”’ (252) 

Those who are well acquainted with one or more of the many areas dealt 
with may be inclined to wonder whether the wide-angle lens which Toynbee 
customarily uses does not repeatedly lead to a blurring of details that is 
tantamount to falsification and makes it relatively easy to fit the materials into 
a pre-established pattern. Probably few students of the classics would agree 
that Plato’s political philosophy was clearly inferior to his achievements as a 
poet and seer, and that Aristotle’s “politics, like Plato’s were ephemeral.”’ (132) 
And few philosophers who have attempted to blaze a trail from the social 
sciences to ethics would find it obvious, as Toynbee does, that the Socratic 
paradox “‘that wrong-doing was due, not to wickedness, but to ignorance” (95) 
was proved incorrect by the dishonesty of the Athenians when they, with full 
knowledge of what they were about, spent the money of their allies rebuilding 
their own temples. (96) 

The theme of the book is no less open to question. Hellenism, which is here 
equated with the Humanistic way of life—‘‘the most whole-hearted and 
uncompromising practice of man-worship that is on record up to date’’ (10)—is 
said to have prevented the Hellenes from achieving the political unity necessary 
for survival, with the result that, “when peace and order had been re- 
established at last by Augustus, the sequel had shown that the wounds which 
Hellenism had already inflicted on itself were lethal.”’ (243) Aside from assigning 
too minor a role to the mystery religions that were already popular during 
the fifth century B.C., this would seem arbitrarily to make a causal scapegoat 
of a single one of a large number of factors that preceded the tragic denouement. 
Finally, while it may be true that, in some imprecise sense, “‘a revival of the 
Hellenic worship of idolized local states is, today, the dominant religion of the 
West” (253), one will look in vain in this book for evidence to confirm Toynbee’s 
conclusion that “‘the Modern World must exorcise this [humanistic] demon 
resolutely if it is to save itself from meeting with its Hellenic predecessor’s 
fate.”’ (253) Those who are most fully aware of the difficulties involved in 
drawing an inference may well put this book down agreeing with Voltaine 
that “history proves that nothing can be proved by history.” 

University of Arizona CuHar.es F. WALLRAFF 


Tue Buty or Minos. By Leonard Cottrell. Rinehart and Co., N.Y. pp. xix-234. 
$4.50. 


Although appearing abroad in 1953, the European edition of this book was 
outdated before it came from the press by the great discoveries made since 
at Troy, Mycenae, Tiryns, Knossus, and Crete. This justifies the present 
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American edition, which includes the details of the new and inspiring revelations 
that take us back to the third millennium B.C. 

To have the bare statement of the facts enhanced by the decipherment 
of the language of the accompanying clay tablets is exciting enough, but 
here we have the stories of Schliemann and Evans interestingly told with an 
introduction by Professor Alan Wace to make up a priceless volume. 

Troy, Mycenae, the house of Cadmus at Thebes, the palace of Nestor at 
Pylos, the addition of two millenniums to the history of Greece, raising 
presumed myths into historic facts attested by ruins and artifacts as well as 
by language, is what this volume sets forth. The supposed legends of Homer 
are verified, and his characters assume historical proportions. 

The story of the discoverers is hardly less interesting. The accounts of 
Schliemann’s connection with the gold rush to California in 1851 and his 
subsequent discovery of the city of Troy read like a novel, but this is far outdone 
by unearthing the burial place of Clytemnestra and of Aegisthus from 
Pausanias’ ancient description—which is climaxed only by the disclosure of 
the remains of Agamemnon, surrounded by swords and drinking cups, and 
covered with golden breastplate and face mask, which drew from Schliemann 
the famous telegram to the King of Greece, “‘I have gazed on the face of 
Agamemnon.” 

It was left for Sir Arthur Evans to continue the quest and to disclose the 
mystery of the Minotaur and the nature of the sacrifice of the Athenian youths 
who were sent annually from Athens as a horrid tribute. One remarkable 
achievement is the establishment of comparative chronologies correlating the 
three great periods of Minoan civilization with the three great eras of Egyptian 
culture. 

Here is a book which calls for possession, rereading, and abiding interest 
both from the scholar and the man of average intelligence. Only the Printer’s 
Devil could be assumed to have been responsible for the repeated misspelling 
of “‘Pharaoh”’ as “Pharoah,” and that on the flyleaf. m. BeBe 


Tao Ten Kune. By Lao Tzu. Interpreted by Archie 7. Bahm. Frederick Ungar 
Publishing Co., N.Y. pp. 126. $2.25. 


Like the poetic work of his fellow New Mexican, Witter Bynner, this inter- 
pretation of the Tao Teh King was made by Professor Bahm “without direct 
reference to Chinese texts.”” Bahm used twelve English translations and had 
the critical guidance of several contemporary Chinese scholars in the prepar- 
ation of his interpretation. The basic text is not a general interpretation but, 
rather, a restatement, chapter by chapter and verse by verse, following the 
usual order of the Tao Teh King. There is a more general interpretation at the 


end which attempts to clarify some of the leading concepts in a more orderly 


way. 
Bahm’s interpretation stresses the extreme “naturalism” of the Tao Teh King, 
but one of the most valuable features of this edition is the inclusion of a list 
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of all the English versions of Lao Tzu’s work which Dr. Bahm could locate. 
Over forty of them have been published since John Chalmers’ The Speculations 
on Metaphysics, Polity and Morality of ‘The Old Philosopher,’ Lau-tsze came out 
in 1868. As R. B. Blakney says in the introduction to his version, The Way 
of Life, ‘For one reason or another each translation, in its turn, fails to satisfy 
one who knows the original, and at length, one tries his own hand at it.” 
Apparently the power of the Tao Teh King to evoke new attempts at inter- 
pretation affects some who have come to know it well even though they know 
it only in English garb. Professor Bahm’s interpretation may provide a valuable 
first guide for the uninitiated, but the interested reader should go on to compare 
it with some of the standard translations. G.R. J. 


Tue Aztecs, PEOPLE OF THE Sun. By Alfonso Caso. Illustrated by Miguel Covar- 
rubias. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. pp. xvii-125. $7.95. 
Since several centuries before Christ, the high Valley of Mexico has possessed 
in turn four great cultures: the Teotihuacan, the Toltec, the Chichimec, and 
the Aztec; the latter being dominant between 1325 and 1519. Although the 
Aztecs were newcomers who borrowed freely from others, they showed 
exceptional engineering ability by constructing straight and level causeways 
and by erecting a magnificent metropolis that is now Mexico City. Like that 
of other Meso-American peoples, their culture was essentially metaphysical, 
i.e., religious, even in matters of war and athletics. Their religion is the subject 
of this handsome volume, written by one of the outstanding archeologists 
of Mexico. So vital and central was religion in Aztec culture that, in the 
words of the author, “‘it is no exaggeration to say that their entire existence 
revolved around their religion and that there was not a single act, public or 
private, that was not tinged by religious sentiment.” (90) The well-known 
and remarkable role of human sacrifice in this way of life was rooted in the 
belief that “In a sense the universe depended upon him [the Aztec] for its 
continued existence; upon him depended the food for the gods, upon him 
depended the beneficence of the gifts which they showered on mankind.” (93) 
War, which gave to this people a mixture of Stoic, Spartan, and Zarathustrian 


spirit, was for the purpose of capturing sacrificial victims rather than for 


territorial conquest, and those who died in the sacrificial role were honored 
and promised high place in the world beyond. Underlying the Aztec’s world 
view was a quality of cosmic tension, since life, as they conceived it, involved 
a struggle on the side of the sun against darkness and of good against evil. 
The gravest sin for this people “‘was failure to participate in the divine plan, 
that is, failure to fulfill one’s duties towards the gods, or, in other words, to 
show fear in combat.” (94) 

The text is amplified with forty-two drawings in color by one of Mexico’s 
outstanding illustrators, and sixteen full-page photographs. The excellent 
translation is by Lowell Dunham, chairman of the department of modern 
languages in the University of Oklahoma. This is an altogether handsome 
volume and is a genuine credit to the publisher. W. L. 
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MEN AND Ipeas. By Johan Huizinga. Meridian Books, N.Y. pp. 378. $1.45. 
The writings of the eminent Dutch historian Huizinga, who died in 1945, 
are insufficiently known in this country. A book on Erasmus, and another on 
the late Middle Ages, have appeared in English, but the bulk of his writings are 
still in the original Dutch, French, or German. Meridian Books is publishing 
a series of paper-bound volumes of new translations, of which the present book 
is the first. It consists of essays on the nature of history, the definition of historical 
periods, and eminent figures of medieval and Renaissance Europe. 

Huizinga was one of the rare learned men who carry their learning very 
lightly, and his wise and delightfully written essays on such thinkers as Abelard, 
John of Salisbury, and Grotius are as accessible to the general reader as they 
are enlightening to the professional student. The author emphasizes the 
connection between the abstract philosophy of a thinker and the personality 
of that thinker. The adventurous personality of Abelard, for example, sheds 
light on the somewhat playful and fanciful quality of his dialectical arguments. 
In an essay of literary criticism, Huizinga weighs Bernard Shaw on St. Joan 
and finds the comedy richer in literary invention than in historical accuracy. 

The most theoretical of the essays is an attempt to define the Renaissance 
as a historical category. Huizinga quite rightly distrusts accounts of the 
Renaissance which describe it in terms of the unfolding of some idea or concept, 
such as individualism or secularism. He emphasizes that any definition of the 
Renaissance would have to include reference both to classical antiquity (which 
the Renaissance thinkers and artists thought they were bringing back to life) 
and to the Middle Ages (to which they owed more than they realized). The 
search for universal norms of beauty, built into the very structure of nature 
itself, and the search for universal standards of human conduct are character- 
istic, not only of classical antiquity and the Middle Ages, but also of the 
Renaissance. P. M. 


AIon: RESEARCHES INTO THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF THE SELF. By C. G. Jung. 
Bollingen Series XX. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. xi-344. $4.50. 


This is Part II in Volume 9 of the Collected Works of Jung. Part I, entitled 
The Archetypes and the Collective Unconscious, is composed of shorter essays, while 
Part II is a long monograph on the archetype of the self. According to Jung 


the ego is equivalent to consciousness, while the self is the total personality 


including conscious and unconscious aspects. The personal unconscious is 
represented by the shadow, or semiautonomous emotion, which provides 
resistance and projection. The collective unconscious is revealed in archetypes, 
such as symbols of universal meaning which recur among all people because 
they are structural in the experience of the race. 

The self is the symbol of wholeness, and this concept is represented by many 
archetypes, such as the quaternity or mandala. But the personalized archetype 
of the self is the God-image. This appears in all religious cultures from the 
ancient mythologies to highly developed Christian theology. In Christianity 
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Christ is the symbol of the self. He represents ‘‘a totality of a divine or heavenly 
kind of glorified mah, a son of God, unspotted by sin.”’ (37) Yet the Christ 
symbol lacks wholeness, since it does not include the dark side of evil but 
portrays it as the opponent Satan or the Antichrist. In the empirical self 
which we know, light and shadow form a paradoxical unity. The Christian 
image splits the archetype into two irreconcilable halves, leading eventually 
to a final dualism of the kingdom of heaven and hell. The Saviour, crucified 
between thieves, indicates the agonizing suspension of the ego between 
irreconcilable opposites. 

Psychology does not know what good and evil are in themselves but only 
in relationships of contrast and conflict. The Christ-image represents this 
situation as the perfect man who is crucified. The individual may strive after 
perfection but must suffer from the opposite of his intentions in order to have 
completeness. ““Only the complete person knows how unbearable man is to 
himself.”” (70) Real moral problems arise from conflicts of duty. Yet con- 
sciousness can never comprehend the whole, and this leads to the unconscious 
where through the archetypes clues are given to larger meanings. 

The symbol of the fish is such an archetype and is well known to early 
Christians as well as to ancient mythologies, astrology, and alchemy. It 
represents the union of extreme opposites, as in legends of rival brothers or 
mother-son, or dualisms of contending forces as Leviathan and Behemoth. In 
Christian tradition there is the Antichrist to oppose Christ to the end of the 
age. The fish symbol is important as the bridge from the historic Christ to the 
inner man seeking to unite his oppositions. 

We are rooted in Christian soil, and the Eastern religions do not speak 
of our spiritual past. The tragedy of Western man is that he has lost his historic 
roots and, consequently, is a neurotic victim of mass utopias that deceive and 
destroy him. From the Renaissance to the present age of science and material 
goods, he has become uncertain of his God-image. The vertical dimension of 
his life has suffered as he turns to the horizontal interests. Now we begin to 
see that the destruction of the God-image is followed by the disintegration 
of human personality. The advocates of Christianity squander their energies 
in mere preservation of the past; they speak a language of symbols no longer 
intelligible to modern man. The bridge from dogma to inner inexperience 
has broken down. Yet even our mistakes need not be a total loss, for they are 
foundations upon which truth may be reconstructed. Pau. E. JOHNSON 
Boston University School of Theology 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE SruDY OF EXPERIMENTAL Mepicine. By Claude 
Bernard. Dover Publications, N.Y. pp. xix-226. $1.50. 


This volume is a reprint of the first English translation. Claude Bernard, who 
was for many years professor at the College de France, is known as one of 
the most eminent French scientists of the nineteenth century. His work on 
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experimental medicine is of interest not only to scientists but also to philos- 
ophers, since it is one of the classical expositions of the nature of experimental 


method. P. M. 


THe Warriors: REFLECTIONS ON MEN IN Batt Le. By 7. Glenn Gray. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., N.Y. pp. x-242. $3.95. 


Professor J. Glenn Gray, who served in American counterintelligence during 
the Italian, French, and Rhine campaigns, has expanded his letters and 
contemporary journal entries into seven essays, which, to the knowledge of 
this reviewer, constitute the first attempt by a professional philosopher to give 
coherence to the incoherent experience of modern war. The result is continu- 
ously interesting and often impressive. The chapter on eroticism and war 
(59-95) contains a good deal of acute analysis; some perceptive pages are 
devoted to the attitude of the professional officer toward the enemy. (142-7) 
But one is left with the feeling that most of what the author has to say has 
already been said better in the novels of Tolstoy and Stendhal and in the 


anthology of war fiction and reportage edited by Ernest Hemingway. 
W. ok 


GETTING Down TO Cases. By Robert L. Brackenbury. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 
pp. 222. $4.00. 


The subtitle of this book, ““A Problems Approach to Educational Philoso- 
phizing,” concisely and adequately defines the content of this interesting ‘‘case”’ 


book, which deals with specific problems encountered by the public school 
teacher at all levels of her or his classroom work. The attempt is here made- 

and is made successfully—to let “theory” grow out of “classroom practice,” 
and to let educational philosophy be reflected in classroom work. Each chapter 
consists essentially of three parts: a problematic situation (which is briefly 
but concretely outlined), various solutions of the problem (each given by a 
teacher representing a different “‘philosophy’’), and the author’s analyses of 
these “‘solutions.”’ That the author himself has “leanings towards experimental- 
ism” he freely admits (25), but he does so “in order to enable the reader to 
discount it.” (26) Each chapter is also followed by “‘questions for study and 
discussion” and by “suggestions for further reading.”’ In each chapter the 
reader is challenged to deal with the “‘situation”’ before the various approaches 
are studied and evaluated. In each chapter, too, the author attempts to relate 
the different “‘solutions” to particular philosophical points of view. That the 
professional philosopher may in. * .nese references too brief to be significant 
for one not already well versed in philosophy does not detract from the merit 
of the author’s intention and, in the interest of conserving space, could probably 
not be avoided. The result, however, is that the philosophically uninitiated 
reader will not get much out of the brief references to “realism,” “subjective 
pragmatism,” “positivism,” “‘personalism,” 
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idealism,” “objective idealism, 
etc. The Glossary near the end of the book and the somewhat more extensive 
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discussions of realism, experimentalism, and personalism in the chapter on 
“Academic Freedom,” although helpful, are not quite sufficient to take care 
of this problem. 

But when all of this has been said, the fact remains that this is an instructive 
study of concrete problems; that its scope is wide and its approach sound. 
A careful analysis of the various “‘case histories’ here presented (and of their 
suggested solutions) should broaden the view of any person connected with 
the field of public instruction and, beyond this, should be suggestive also for 
all of our interactions with other persons. Here the reader is made to see that 
there are many facets to most problems which arise out of human interrelations. 

The book is well written and, at times, even dramatic in its effectiveness. 
Teachers and prospective teachers can learn a great deal from it. W. H. W. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CHALLENGE OF Power. By David Spitz. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, N.Y. pp. ix-228. $5.00. 


Professor Spitz has written a theoretical analysis of the control of power in a 
democracy, particularly in the United States. At the beginning he recognizes 
that the problem is actually plural: “the control of specific acts of particular 
powers.”’ He poses three questions. Is the principle of consent a valid principle 
of authority ? Is democracy, even though based on consent, prone to invidious 
action? Does democracy suffer from abuses of power other than the lawless 
acts of government? To these questions Professor Spitz gives a qualified yes 
as an answer. The principle of consent is valid if it works, that is, if the minority 
accepts the will of the majority. Granted that minority rights will always 
constitute a problem, Professor Spitz doubts whether the tyranny of public 
sentiment is as serious a menace as de Toqueville thought. Because of interest 
and will, however, abuses of power do constitute a challenge to the democratic 
state. 

The second part of the book deals with the limitations of American democracy 
in controlling such abuses. Disagreements often cut across party lines. Respon- 
sibility is less clearly fixed than it is in the British government. The dispersion 
of powers and the rising bureaucracy make responsible control difficult. In 
the face of these difficulties, appeals can be made to “right principles,” to 
“the right man,” or to an alternative mode of democracy. The author, after 
exploring each in turn, concludes—rather platitudinously—that there is no 
one solution. He takes comfort in the familiar idea that grievances may be 
freely aired and constitutionally resolved. Many readers will be impatient with 
such observations and with the theoretical quality of the book. Professor Spitz 
does provide, however, a clear logical pattern necessary for a reasoned 
consideration of specific problems. B. R. McE. 
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Lucretia Mort. By Ofelia Cromwell. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
pp. x-241. $5.75. 


Lucretia Mott was a name as familiar to the previous generation as it is 
unfamiliar to this. It was high time, therefore, for a carefully written account 
of this, one of the great characters in American history. This self-forgetting 
Quaker woman took a great part, not only in the emancipation of the slave 
but in other far-reaching reforms, particularly in raising womanhood in 
America to a new dignity and usefulness in public affairs. A master of 
assemblies, she was fearless in the presentation of the right, as she saw it, 
although sometimes, under the sting of persecution, she was spurred to 
extravagant statement. Nevertheless, she won the respect of friend and foe. 

She was charged with heresy by both Quakers and non-Quakers, those 
who were for strict practice of theology rather than for strict practice of the 
ethics of Jesus. She was a moving element in the organizing of the first 
“‘Woman’s Rights Congress,” although she gave priority in that honor to 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. In spite of disparagement this group left a brilliant 
chapter in our history. Among them, as graduates from the first coeducational 
College, Oberlin, were Lucy Stone and Mary Lyon, who went out to found 
great women’s colleges, and Susan B. Anthony, who pressed with others for 
political rights. They were encouraged by at least one man, William Lloyd 
Garrison; but I well remember as a child hearing the devastating sneer “‘short- 
haired women and long-haired men.” That, however, preceded the era of 
“‘bobs.” 

Those who lead the way to wider social understandings must look for the 
charge of heresy, and Lucretia was not exempt. In denying the doctrine of 
“total depravity’ and a legalistic Atonement, she overlooked the most 
important bolster to her argument for the dignity of man, which is the 
Incarnation in man of the Divine Spirit: “the Word-made-Flesh” to dwell 
among us. 

We should all be grateful to this author for renewing interest in a really 


great citizen and Christian. R. T. F. 


Human Ricuts AND WorLp Orper. By Moses Moskowitz. Oceana Publications, 
N.Y. pp. 239. $3.95. 


1958 marked the tenth anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights by the United Nations General Assembly. This volume, written by a 
close observer of the work of the United Nations in the field of human rights 
for the past twelve years, is an excellent statement of the problems incurred 


in interpreting, as well as enforcing, the human rights statements by the U.N. 

The author reaffirms the need for international enforcement machinery in 
order to make the pronouncements of the United Nations effective. The book 
is extraordinarily well documented, and, since the writer has been in close 
relationship to this problem within the U.N., the volume bears a personal 
stamp of authenticity about it. Of particular interest are the excellent notes at 
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the end of the book. Also, in the appendix there is the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, a Statement of the General Assembly. Appendices II, III, 
and IV include the “‘Draft International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights,” “Draft Covenant on Political and Civil Rights,” and “The 
Proposal for the Establishment of an Office of United Nations High Com- 
missioner Attorney-General for Human Rights.” 

Although there is no question about the complexity of the problem of 
achieving human rights within the modern world, this volume is an excellent 
analysis of the problem and, at the same time, points to steps which might be 
taken to achieve a just and durable peace. J. WesLey Ross 


TIBETAN YOGA AND SECRET Doctrines. Arranged and Edited with Introduc- 
tions and Annotations to serve as a Commentary by W. Y. Evans-Wentz. 


Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. xlii-389. $6.75. 


There is nothing real but Mind. 


By Mind the Cosmos was shaped. By Mind the Cosmos is sustained 
in space. By indomitable control of his mind, a supreme master of 
yoga can control all mundane conditionality; he can make, or bring 
into visible manifestation from the unmanifested, all things that man 
can make, without wearisome tools and clamorous and noisome 
factories. 

(xxvi) 
Such are the assumptions of Tantric Buddhism. If you believe them to be 
true, then it is natural to assume, as does Professor Evans-Wentz, that the 
discipline of mind and body called yoga is the proper avenue of insight into 
Ultimate Reality. If you do not, or cannot, believe them, this volume and its 
companions The Tibetan Book of the Dead and The Tibetan Book of the Great 
Liberation can hold no further interest for you. 

Herein are contained the Seven Books of Wisdom of the Great Path rendered 
into English by the late Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup. All are very old; many 
antedate the beginnings of the Christian era. Most have served as manuals 
of practice for uncounted generations of yogins. Collectively, they constitute 
a complete course in the theory and practice of religious health and salvation. 
Is the course worth the taking? To answer the question either way is to strike 
to the root of the religious differences between East and West. Evans-Wentz 
is of the opinion that, 

Simply to believe a religion to be true, and to give intellectual 
assent to its creed and dogmatic theology, and not to know it to be true 
through having tested it by the scientific methods of yoga, results in 
the blind leading the blind. (49) 


He may be right. At all events, it is the best part of wisdom to keep an open 
mind on the matter, the more so in the light of the cumulative evidence of 
centuries of practice testifying to the efficacy of the yoga path. For if religion 
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truly is, as many in our time have come to feel, a way of existence, it is possible 
that these ancient rules of living are, in fact, the most modern way to God. 
Ropert WHITTEMORE 


PRINCIPLES OF RESEARCH IN BioLtoGy AND Mepicine. By Dwight 7. Ingle. 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. pp. xv-123. $4.75. 


The author of this book is a physiologist engaged in cancer research. His 
outlook and his examples derive from work with teams of medical investigators, 
but his book is directed at, and may well be useful to, anyone working with 
living materials. It is a series of statements, brief to bald, of generalizations 
for work in biology. To the statements are appended varying amounts of 
illustrative material, almost all of it from medical biology. The nature and 
the means of knowing are treated more briefly than can be useful to a philo- 
sopher. For most biologists, and not least for medical biologists, any attention 
to and, particularly, emphasis upon the limitations of knowledge and method 
are salutary. 

The greater part of the work treats the planning, carrying out, and inter- 
preting of results of biological experiments. Dr. Ingle is aware, as many 
biologists, young and not young, are not, of the many ways in which living 
materials may deceive or confound the experimenter. Inheritance, age, sex, 
diet, housing, particular microbes in the digestive tract, and other factors 
may profoundly warp an organism’s behavior in an experiment. An individual 
may behave quite differently alone and in a group. When an experiment 
has been performed, the experimenter may misinterpret his results, as is obvious 
to any worker (at least for others’ interpretations). That, between plan and 
publication, he may go wrong in more than a score of ways (Ingle notes 28 
of them), although not all simultaneously, is worth some thought. This small 
book, therefore, is certainly a good one to put in the hands of any young 
experimental biologist, medical or otherwise. For many an older worker, it 
could be a valuable refresher in (if not an introduction to) the uses and limita- 
tions of experimental science. 

There is a small but thoughtful section on the workings of research groups 
in governmental, industrial, and private institutional laboratories. The author, 
who has obviously observed good and ineffective teams at close hand, bears 
witness to the advantages of pooled talent, particularly at disciplinary borders, 
but he expects great scientific breakthroughs to be made by great individual 
workers. There are short, well-chosen bibliographies which contain an excep- 


tionally high percentage of references which one is impelled to seek out and 


read. 

Ingle apologizes “for yielding to the appeal that whimsey and fantasy 
have for [him].’’ Numerous quotations from Lewis Carroll and others are not 
necessary to the book and some readers may be annoyed by them. The 
reviewer finds them apposite and flavorful. J. L. Mour 





BOOKS 
FOR ASIAN STUDENTS 


The Asia Foundation, a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization, founded by 
private American citizens with the purpose of strengthening educational and 
cultural ties with Asian countries, announces the continuance of its project 
of Books for Asian Students. The Foundation reports that it has already shipped 
more than a million books and almost a quarter of a million journals, most 
of them donated by American publishers and college student groups, to 
universities and libraries in eighteen Asian countries which have requested 
them and whose definite needs are known. The Foundation is currently 
inviting individual donors to send to their San Francisco address books in 
English in good condition of university, college, and secondary level published 
after 1945 and classics, as well as scholarly journals in runs of five years or 
more, in various fields, including philosophy. The Asia Foundation announces 
that it will pay transportation costs from the donor to San Francisco, where 
they are repacked and shipped by the Foundation to universities and libraries 
in Asia. Reimbursement of the postage on book parcels sent to San Francisco 
(book rate and under 70 lbs.) is promised on receipt of donor’s postal receipts, 
It is requested that all shipments and correspondence be addressed to: 


Books for Asian Students 
21 Drumm Street 


San Francisco, 11, California 
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FACETS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


The Arensberg Lectures, First Series 


A group of fully annotated studies by five of America’s outstanding Renais- 
sance scholars: 


The Reinterpretation of the Renaissance, by WALLAce K. FERGuson, 
Professor of History, New York University. 


Changing Attitudes towards the State during the Renaissance, by 
Garrett Marttincty, Professor of European History, Columbia University. 


Machiavelli’s Prince and More’s Utopia, by E. Harris Haraison, Henry 
Charles Lea Professor of History, Princeton University 


The Renaissance Conception of the Lessons of History, by Myron 
P, Gumore, Professor of History, Harvard University 

Renaissance Platonism, by Paut Oskar Krisrecier, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Columbia University 


Edited by Witt1am H. Werxmeister, Professor and Director of the School 
of Philosophy, University of Southern California. Foreword by Tracy 
E. Srrevey, Professor of History and Dean of the College, University of 
Southern California. 


viii + 112 pp. 8vo $3.95 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PRESS 
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